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An energetic blighter ! THE 
CHOCOLATE 


meeting the varted demands of industry for springs and pressings OF THE 


I?’s a great thing to be fit for the ob, whatever it may be, and in 


“fitness for the job” 1s the big test each one of our products has CONNOISSEUR 
to pass with flying colours. We ourselves are always in good 


form to tackle any problem you have on springs or pressings. 


THE TEMPERED SPRING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Warren St. Sheffield 4 








ANTLER Cases remain, first In La. - 
quality and functional design, = 7 
first in simple, dignified ap- / \q 
pearance—an asset to any / | sa 
attire. Now —certain models f A ; 
are fitted with the new and | ee a 
revolutionary ANTLER \ 
CUSHIONGRIP Handle in- 


troducing a new era of 


S- 
\ ~ . 


comfort, exclusively to 
ANTLER users Yet — you 
will be surprised how inex- 
pensive they are 


FROMANTLER AUTHORISED 
DEALERS. 


< Piayer’s complete it 


Vlay os | ask for 
nbs: ANTLER 


TRAVEL GOODS 
it’s the tobacco that counts 


WES SET PS RE” A 
3. 8. BROOKS &€ CO. LTO., BIRMINGHAM, }. 
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The New Extension 


Canada’s Rocky Mountains touch 15,000 feet. Clarks Tor 


(counting the tower at the top) is §79-49 feet exactly. 
P 4 


We call it ‘Clarks Tor’: its portrait is the trade mark you see 
on all our shoes. And this year the Tor will overtop the Rockies... 
Clarks have taken over a Toronto factory, complete with sales organisation. 
With this new outlet more and more of the shoes made in Street, 


Somerset, will be seen throughout the whole of this huge hard-currency area. 


A fresh extension, this, to the spreading export trade which the Shoes-made-in-Somerset 
have won for themselves. Clarks now map four large out-of-Britain factories — 
Australia, New Zealand, Eire and Canada. Shoe sales span 


more than sixty countries — Scandinavia to Hong Kong, U.S.A. to Morocco. 


For these and for Britain, Clarks make yearly 3,000,000 pairs of shoes: the high fashions, 


the casuals, the children’s shoes and sandals which make the Tor noted all round the world, 


Clarks 
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LOT ABOUT big range of fittings that will suit 
raincoat that will please you and be- 
qualities so essential to long and hard wear. He is 


KNOWS A He’s an expert! For fifty years he 
has helped us keep up-to-date our 
almost everyone. His advice on style 
and colour can help you choose a 
come a friend. He certainly under- 

stands value for money! He knows all those important 

enthusiastic. If you buy an Aquatite Raincoat we think 
you soon will share his enthusiasm ! 
s 
THE MAN'S RAINCOAT 


*% Look for the Aquatite Sports Calendar 
at your local Tailors, Outfitters and 
Sportswear stores. That brilliant BBC 
and TV sports commentator and 
journalist Eamonn Andrews focuses 

a fortmghtly spotlight on the 

world’s top sporting events 


Aquatite Mills - Manchester 8 


The divinity that shapes men’s ends is probably one of the 
wags who dwell upon Olympus, Yet, rough-hew some of them 
how he will, Church's have their measure. Blunt feet, craggy feet, 
convex feet and concave feet: prosaic feet, poetic feet, spondees and 
dactyls. For these, and your own less eccentric feet, there are 
numbered Church's lasts. The shoes made thereon, are superbly 
fitting means to drape men's ends, Olympian whimsy notwithstanding, 


This one is ‘Marquis,’ on last 84, in black or brown calf at 89/9. 


Chuvel’s 


. bh] 2 
Famous English shoes 
In many styles at prices from 85/- to 112/9. Please write for address of nearest Agen’, to 
Church & Co. Lid., Duke Sireet, Nor‘hampton 
A full range is held at BABERS of 299 OX FORD Street, London, WI 
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If goods are worth making and worth 
advertising, they are worthy of good 
packing! Manufacturers whose trade- 
marks are household words realise this 
and pack their products in ‘‘ FIBERITE”’ 


cases. Thus they increase their prestige, 


but packing costs stay low. Yes, it pays to 
let the ‘‘FIBERITE”’ trade-mark give your 


goods the hall-mark of good packing. 


Regd. 


«« FIBERITE = 


PACKING CASES 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD. 
PURFLEET - ESSEX 


Manufacturers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses; 
“ PIBERITE"’ Packing Cases; ‘‘ ESSEX" Wallboard 


*62-1\624-86 
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By Appointment to the late King George V1 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 











Rover worth goes deep 


“The little more and how much it is!’’ These words apply with 
equal truth to any one of a score of characteristic Rover refine- 
ments such as this system of interior heating and ventilation, all of 
them adding to the pleasure of owning and driving “one of 
Britain’s fine cars”. The result is a car which inevitably costs 
more to build, but yields high dividends to the owner in low 
running cost and depreciation. 


The volume and temperature of the air in the 
car can be varied independently of the screen 
demister, and the operation of the hot and cold 
air vents is controlled by a single lever. Fresh 
air is drawn in from just in front of the wind- 
screen, avoiding dust and exhaust fumes. In 
hot weather exceptionally large amounts of 
cool air can be drawn into the car 
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OF BRITAIN'S FINE CARS 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED: SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE* LONDON 
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For nearly 40 years Hercules have 
helped to pay for millions of pounds worth 
of the goods which Britain must import from 
overseas. The people of 134 countries gladly 
give their raw materials, metals, wheat, wool, A eS ; has ¢ <a 
cotton, timber and fruit in exchange for ue ee POEL 


\\ Hercules § % 
\_) The Finest Bieyele Built lo-dag 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR co. aueTo., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6 
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YOU NEED NEVER BUY ” 
ANOTHER COLLAR Principal Offices: 


Have your Stiff and Semi-Stiff Collars smartly 2 yey , 
dressed by the Manufacturers at usual Laundry a 


Tel. ARNold 6252 (5 lines). 
charges and, when they become worn GLASGOW 


REPLACED FREE Anniesland, W.3. 


lel, Scotstoun | 806 (4 lines) 
COLLARS LTD., serve mary thousands of BIRMINGHAM 
professional and business men throughout Nevigation Serest. 
Britain who value their appearance. If you live MANCHESTER 
=4> v 3 : P ‘s in the LONDON, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH 1S Crees Sereet 
Edinburgh, rich in architecture and in : 4 or NEWCASTLE area, your collars will be Tel. BLAckfriars 1037 


the natural beauty of . ,cewuing, a 7 3 + collected and delivered fortnightly. on Phen ty 
: Jern Athen t has H CO FUR ’ ’ orth John Street. 
ay — y Bice ony ante po craks AR. I COLLARS’ the world’s largest Collar Launderers Tel. CENtral 2119 


amongst which 1s the making of “Glayva” —” have reception offices in the other Provincial NEWCASTLE 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has J . 5 ’ Cities enumerated, and an efficient POSTAL 46 Blackett Street. 
made many friends far beyond its borders — SERVICE to the remainder of the British Isles. Tel, Newcastle 2833!. 


7... 

” 2 EDINBURGH 

‘ t ry poi = Write, Call or Telephone your nearest Collars’ 18 Howe Street, 3. 
— —_ address for full details of this unique service for men: Tel. CENtra! 5248 


RONALD MORRISON &CO.LTD. EDINBURGH 
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Daylight costs nothing 


Make the most of it 


do give me a 
Churchman’s No. I 


Metal Window Division of WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS LTD., Reliance Works, Chester 


| CHURCHMAN’S No. 1, THE 15-MINUTE CIGARETTE 
| C2iF 








AT ALL 
EVENTS 
ROSS 


Lonpon 


You have only to try a pair of Ross Binoculars to appreciate the 

crisp detail and quick focusing of these famous glasses. 

You have only to handle them to experience the pleasure of their 

superb finish and beautiful balance. 

Why not consult your optician today on the model best suited 
to your needs. There are nine 
models to choose from and 
whether you watch birds or 
horses, regattas or royal proces” 
sions you will find that Ross 
Binoculars are best at all events. 


Ross Stepvue, a_ special lighiweight 
general purpose 8% x 30s binocular 
£34. 0. 0. including leather case 


BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LTD., LONDON, E. 
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Which is your 
kind of holiday? 


The Smiths ...are having a 
family holiday. Just five miles 
from Sligo City they’ ve found 
everything they’d dreamed of 

a safe, sandy beach for the 
children, glorious seaside and 
countryside scenery — fishing, 


golf and wonderful walking. 


The Jones’ .. . have no 
definite plans. They'll stay 
near Dublin and play a round 
or two of golf on one of those 
superb courses, But mainiy 
they want rest and sun and 
excellent food—and they know 
they'll get them all 





The Browns... . are spend- 
ing a few days in Dublin, then 
by train to famous Killarney. 
There, they'll hire ponies and 
amible as they please through 
that lovely country of lakes 
and mountains, castles and 


tiny villages. 


The Greens .. . are taking 
their car down to the Golden 
West, through the wildly 
beautiful country between 
Donegal Bay and Galway Bay. 
They'll climb the Conne- 
mara hills, visit romantic 
Aran, swim, laze—love it all. 








They’re all going 
for an early holiday to 


Greland 


IRELAND offers you all the thrill of a holiday abroad with none 
of its disadvantages . .. The most beautiful and varied scenery of, 
perhaps, anywhere in the world, ancient towns and castles, sport of 
every kind at its very best, and food that’s both abundant and varied. 

Leave your passport and ration book behind. The journey is 
quick and easy. No travel documents or foreign money are needed. 
A short trip by land, sea, air—and you're there ! 


Use the frequent services provided by British Railways, 
Aer Lingus (/rish Air Lines), C.1.E. (/reland’s Transport Company) 
and B & I Line. 
asco, | 


5 maemo es 
socks need less darning 


ePptLox brand non-felting wool, reinforced at main wear points, 
carry the TOOTAL guarantee of satisfaction. Price 9/1 1 a pair. 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd., 56 Oxford Street, Manchester | 


For full information and official list of hotels and guest houses 
consult your travel agent or IRISH TOURIST BUREAU 
LONDON DUBLIN 
(9 Regent Street. S.W./. Tel: WHitehall 0838 « 14 Upper O'Connell Street. Tel: 44719, 44710 
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When the artist’s vision — the craftsman’s touch — 
are thus united, the already broad field of human experience 


is both extended and enriched. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE REST CAR IN THE WORLD 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 14-18 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Wl 





























This study of Sarah Siddons, 

most celebrated actress of her time, 

shows the touch of Gainsborough 

at its most masterly. 

Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of 
the National Gallery, London. 











When it’s 


an occasion... 4 P2-= secretaries :— 


Memo to hunt ball 


| All over the world where 
| good taste and pleasure meet — 
| yow ll find this bottle +++++) 


| Dry ‘ VM Ned 
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THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
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Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
= Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 








Twist & Brownings & Hellowes Lid, Suffolk louse, 5, Lawrence Pouniney [/ ill, London, BC 4 





BRITISH 
LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


for Cars and Furniture 


For luxurious comfort there’s nothing like leather 





The hobby for all 
the family... 


You put the whole family in the picture with a 

Bolex L..8 Cine Camera. 

Even the youngsters can take a turn because 

making personal movies with the Bolex L.8 is 
as easy as taking snapshots. 
About the cost of making cine 
films. The Bolex L.8 uses 





8mm film costing just over £1 
per reel, including processing 
p charge. You get two | 
dozen or more good 
length shots on a reel, 
which works out at 

under 11d. a shot. 


With the Coronation in the offing 
this is the year to start this mar- 
vellous all-family hobby. See the 
remarkable pocket-size Bolex L.8 
at a good photo shop—or send 
coupon for illustrate brochure 
and your nearest dealer's address. 


BOLEX L& 


i CiINEX LTD., 
9/10 North Audley Street, 





1 London, W.1. 
- NAME 
, ADDRESS 


| 


WILLIAM RHODES 
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When you are choosing a spring interior mattress, 
don’t consider outward appearances only. Far 
better to look for the Somnus label and so be 
sure that the interior springing—the hidden vital 
part—is as good as the outside. 

Somnus mattresses have built up a world-wide 
reputation on the design and: quality of their 
interior springing and therein lies the secret of 
their lasting comfort and satisfaction. They are 
stocked by good furnishers everywhere. 


All Somnus Bedding conforms to B.S.1. Standards of Quality Y. 


“77 


SOMNUS BEDDING 


FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


LIMITED, CARLTON CROSS 


MILLS, 
also at The Wells Road, Nottingham 


LEEDS, 2 
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CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
.. «like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 


. KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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A RAYBURN : 





in the bathroom, too 


THE RAYBURN is a superb cooker. Its 
hotplate will take four or more large 
pans at a time. 


The roasting oven—heated evenly 
on all sides by a patented method— 
is large enough to take a turkey and 
there is a useful warming oven 
besides. 


Oven and hotplate temperatures 
are accurately governed by two 
simple controls. The Rayburn makes 
good cooking easy. 


But the Rayburn is much more 
than just a very good cooker. All 
the time it is alight (and it burns day 










in the kitchen 


| 
| 
means contentment | 








and night) it is producing hot water. | 
Enough for three piping-hot baths a! 
day —and if that doesn’t mean con-| 
tentment in the bathroom, we can’t | 
imagine what does!—plus hot water | 


for washing up, for other about-the- | ~~~ 


house needs and for a big Monday | 
wash besides. | 


Yet the modern, super-efficient Ray-| 
burn which does the work of both 
cooker and domestic water heater 
costs no more to run than either. 
It does all the cooking and heats afi 
the water on 14 cwt. of fuel a week— 
and keeps the kitchen warm and cosy 
into the bargain. 


Which fuel? Almost any you can 
get! The Rayburn stays alight all 
night on coal, coke, anthracite or 
manufactured fuels. But it consumes 
cheerfully wood or even peat. 


Riddling the Rayburn is the work 
of a moment. Cleaning is equally sim- 
ple. The cream and black enamelled 
surfaces need only an occasional 
wipe over with a damp rag. There 
are no oven flues to soot up. 


More than 200,000 proud owners 
say that the Rayburn is the modern 
wizard of the kitchen. And they’re 
right. 


RAYBURN 


Trade Mark 


Another splendid fuel- 
economy appliance by 
Allied Ironfounders Ltd. © 


For FREE booklet that gives all the facts write to: 


Allied Ironfounders Ltd., Dept. 70/2, 28, Brook St., 


London, W.1. 


e |, | COOKER AND WATER HEATER | 
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Wholesale 
FINMAR LTD. 12-16 HOLBEIN PLACE. SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, $.W.1 





The perfection of Waldorf 
Club Stationery symbolises her t 
natura! sense of good taste, and 

its distinctive quality enables 

her to dramatize her personal 
style. 

To the increasing number of women 
who place such importance on personal ‘ 
correspondence, Waldorf Club adequately meets their meticulous 
standards. They just love its satin-smooth surface which makes 
writing and receiving a letter such a pleasure. 


Obtainabie at all good stationers in Ivory and Cobalt shades, 
and in two sizes. Boxes, writing pads and envelopes. 


© WaLponr G.Lus 


The Nottworihey Nolppapur 


NEWTON MILL LTD. 24/25, NEW BOND STREET, a . wl 
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Trying to pass, you little superman? 


I’m not a superman—but Daddy is. 
Oh he is, is he ? 

Yes—he’s a BP Superman! 
What’s that ? 


It’s a man who’s kind to his car by giving it BP Super—the new 
super-performance petrol. 


70 BANISH 
PINKING 


Daddy says BP Super banishes pinking—AND gives more miles 


What does BP Super do ? | 
per shilling 


) is the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD., whose world-wide resources are behind it. 
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EPORTS from America say that Mr. Bill Murphy, 

head of a travel agency drawing its clients from 
the wealthiest circles, has failed completely in his 
efforts to rent castles in this 
country for the Coronation 
period. Nothing Mr. Murphy 
offered could compete with 
the almighty half-dollar. 
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Bad habits are proverb- 
ially easy to copy, and it is 
to be hoped that mal- 
contents in this country who 
have been critical about who 
is and who is not to be in 
the Abbey on June 2 will be ashamed to hear that 
rumours of favouritism have even spread so far as the 
columns of the Hast African Standard, where it was 
announced last month, with sly innuendo, that one of 
the hymns would be “All people that on earth do well.” 
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The news that Hollywood plans a film about 
Magna Carta has aroused keen interest among cinema- 
goers in this country. It is expected that the most 
dramatic moment will come when King John takes up 
the parchment to see what he has signed, and reads, 
with resonant surprise: “When in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary .. .” 
etc., etc. 
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An Alaskan court, reports a 
U.S. News Agency, is considering 
the petition of a Mr. Robert Lee 
Chesser, trading in a village called 
North Pole, to change his name 
to Santa Claus. If the court thinks 
the idea too outlandish the appli- 
cant might settle for a change to 
Richard Austen Butler. 
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Xeports lately released say that the new American 
pilotless fighter, designed to collide at supersonic speed 
with atomic bombers, not only has rocket and ramjet 
engines, electronic eyes and radar ears, but carries an 
explosive charge in the nose. Chinese observers are 
even said to have noticed a detachable web for germ- 
infested spiders. 
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The Muse at Bay 


“A Pravda article en- “He [Prokofiev] tried to 


titled ‘For the Protection of 
National Culture’ [described | 
the plight of a young Brazilian 
composer, unable to sell the 






accommodate himself to life 
under Soviet rule, trusting no 
doubt to the tradition which 
had formed his style to see 










music dear to his own heart 
but forced to compose jazz 
because of the influence of 
U.S. Imperialism, whose aim 
was to destroy Brazilian 
culture and music...” 
Broadcast from Moscow 


him through the difficulties 
that beset any artist obliged 
to conform to an ideology 
imposed from above. He 
failed before long to please 
his masters .. .” 

Leader in The Times 
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The forecast by a leading industrialist that the 
flood of overseas guests already beginning to arrive in 
this country will prove an invaluable stimulant to our 
trade kas been received with general satisfaction. His 
further assertion, however, that Dominion and Colonial 
visitors will be especially eager to carry back with 
them a souvenir of their stay, has caused some stirrings 
of disquiet in sporting circles. 
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T is just four hundred years since 
the death of Frangois Rabelais, 
but many of his observations 

remain as valid as when they were 
written. One of the more foolish 
contemporary errors is to suppose 


that because the circumstances of 


life change, so must its significance. 
The fact that it is possible to fly 
faster than sound, and to make 
explosions which are seriously con- 
sidered to be capable of disinte- 
grating the earth itself, if not the 
universe, in no way affects the truth 
or otherwise of the conclusions 
reached by someone like Rabelais, 
for whom a horse-drawn vehicle was 
the fastest means of locomotion, 
and a sword the most effective 
available weapon. 

A long conversation between 
Pantagrucl and Panurge on the 
subject of Debtors and Borrowers 
is a case in point, Panurge emerges 
as an advocate of Keynesian, and 
Pantagruel of orthodox, econ- 
omics. Thus, Panurge argues that 
the more debts which are accumu- 
lated the better for all concerned. 

“Who lendeth nothing is an 
ugly and wicked Creature, and an 
accursed imp of the Infernal Old 
Nick. And there is made, what ? 
Debts: A thing most precious and 
dainty, of great Use and Antiquity 

To judge of the perfection of 
debtors by the Numerosity of 
their Creditors, is the readiest way 
for entring into the Mysteries of 
Practical Arithmetick.” 

Panurge, it is true, saw this 
only as a basis for his personal 
finance. He did not venture, as 
has happened subsequently on so 
maiestic a scale, to apply the same 
principle to national finance. Yet 
the shrewdness and daring of his 
views and reasoning surely entitle 
him to a place among the pioneer 
advocates of prosperity by public 
spending, if not to a retrospec- 
tive honorary fellowship at the 
London School of Economics. Has 


PANURGEAN 


Dr. Dalton himself, with a song in his 
heart, ever expressed the sublime 
principle of joy through profligacy 
more cogently and vividly than this: 
“To acquire Creditors is not 
at the disposure of each Man’s 
Arbitriment. You nevertheless 
would deprive me of this sublime 
Felicity. You ask me when I will 
be out of Debt. Well, to go yet 
further on, and possibly worse in 
your Conceit, may Sanct Bablin, the 
good Sanct, snatch me, if I have 
not all my Life-time held Debt to 
be as an Union or Conjunction of the 
Heavens with the Earth, and the 
whole Cement whereby the Race of 
Mankind is kept together; yea, of 
such Vertue and Efficacy, that, I 
say, the whole Progeny of Adam 
would very suddenly perish with- 
out it.” 

Panurge then goes on to imagine 
the horror that would be a World 
Without Debt. The very heavens, 
he suggests, would be thrown into 
disarray by so unnatural a state of 
affairs—‘‘Such a World without 
lending, will be no better than a 
Dog-kennel, a place of Contention 
and Wrangling, more unruly and 











“* Dear Mr. Malenkov,—W hile you 
seem to be in receptive mood, may I 
refer to some Imperial Redeemables 
purchased in 1910?” 
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ECONOMICS 


irregular than that of the Rector of 
Paris; a Devil of an Hurly-burly, 
and more disordered confusion, than 
that of the Plagues of Douay.” 

“In such a World without Order 
and Array,” he concludes, “owing 
nothing, lending nothing, and bor- 
rowing nothing, you would see a 
more dangerous Conspiration than 
that which ASsope exposed in his 
Apologue.” By contrast with this 
desolation he asks Pantagruel to 
imagine the felicity of “another 
World, wherein every one lendeth, 
and every one oweth, all are Debtors, 
and all Creditors.” In such circum- 
stances (and it might almost be a 
Beveridge report), then will be found 
“among the Race of Mankind Peace, 
Love, Benevolence, Fidelity, Tran- 
quility, Rest, Banquets, Feastings, 
Joy, Gladness, Gold, Silver, single 
Money” with “no Suits at Law, 
no Wars, no Strife, Debate nor 
Wrangling.” 

Pantagruel made no more head- 
way against Panurge’s “‘fine 


Graphides and Diatyposes, Descrip- 


tions and Figures” than does a plea 
for old-fashioned solvency against 
all the graphs, statistics and 
diagrams with which professional 
economists are liable to arm 
themselves. His case for capital 
investment (“Then only, in my 
judgment, should one lend, when 
the diligent, toiling and indus- 
trious Person is no longer able by 
his Labour to make any Purchase 
unto himself’) was pedestrian 
indeed, compared with Panurge’s 
rosy vision of credits broadening 
down from increment to increment. 
Nor was Panurge impressed by 
Pantagruel’s statement that “it 
is a great shame to chuse rather 
to be still borrowing in all places 
from every one, than to work 
and win.” This, as Panurge 
clearly divined, went dead against 
the principles of all Utopias, up 
to and including the Welfare 
State. His own request—*‘There- 
fore would I beseech you to leave 
me some few Centuries of Debts” 
was more reasonable and has 
been abundantly granted. 
MaLcoLm MUGGERIDGE 
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PANTAGRUEL. “It is a great shame to chuse rather to be still borrowing from every one than to work and win.” 





N old man, seated by the side 
of the road, was cleaning his 
pipe with a piece of wire. 

He pulled out the wire, bent it in 
two and said ‘You wouldn't think 
it, but that is a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and the price of it is 
£725 128. 9d. A man must live.” 

And the moral of that is that 

in this world things are whatever 
you choose to call them. Thus it is 
that in our quaint, old-fashioned 
way in the House of Commons we 
continue to say “The House 
debated”” and ‘‘The House then 
proceeded to a decision.” But, of 
course, as all the world knows, it is 
a Standing Order of the Socialist 
party that they decide upstairs 
which way they are going to vote 


























SLEEPING FOR 
ENGLAND 


and that every Member has to vote 
that way, whether he likes it or not. 

Well, that’s one way of doing 
things, but surely if it’s all decided 
before the debate begins, it’s rather 
a waste of time having a debate. 
It’s as if you were to hang a man 
first and try him afterwards. When 
they played cricket in the Fiji 
Islands there was so much con- 
fusion that the chief decided before 
the game began exactly how many 
runs each player was to make, and 
anyone who made either more or 
less than his quota received in 
bastinado a number of strokes equal 
to the number of his excess or 
deficit. The arrangement had its 
points, and it may have made for 
law, order and a brighter bastinado, 
but it did not make for brighter 
cricket. 

In the same spirit there was an 


argument recently in the House of 
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Commons whether the House should 
take the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Transport Bill a very few days after 
they had been received from the 
Other Place or whether it would be 
better to postpone them for a bit. 
The Government was for taking 
them then and there. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison moved a motion asking for 
postponement. Into the merits of 
this high issue we need not enter, but 
after (as is the House’s custom) we 
had talked for three and a half hours 
on whether we should talk about 
the Lords’ Amendments, Mr. Crook- 
shank suggested that we should not 
go on that evening as had been 
originally proposed, but should 
adjourn at ten o’clock and take the 
Amendments some time in the near 
future. 

To that suggestion Mr. Morrison 
replied : 


“Whatever may have been 
possible if that had been considered 
at an earlier stage, it is not possible 
at this stage for us to accept that 
proposal. We have had to make our 
preparations in a great hurry. 1 
had to ask the Chief Whip to warn 
my hon. friends that we should 
need them until a late hour or an 
early hour, whichever is the right 
word. Many of my hon. friends, 
for sheer financial reasons that will 
be known to many of them, have 
cancelled their hotel accommoda- 
tion to-night so that they will not 
have to pay for it. Having can- 
celled it, where will they be at 
ten o’clock? They may be on the 
streets or in the soup.” (Laughter.) 


It would, he argued—I quote 
him again—‘‘really not be decent 
for us to proceed with the Amend- 
ments to-night.” But it would be 
equally indecent for the House to 
adjourn, Members had 
tneir hotel rooms. So 
what was it, on Mr. Morrison’s sug- 
gestion, that Members were to do 
after ten o’clock that night? Just a 
quiet round of tiddleywinks and 
then “lights out” and all turn in? 


onee the 
cancelled 
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What a pity that in the con- 
fusion another scheme was adopted 
and Mr. Morrison’s great con- 
structive suggestion allowed to fall 
by default! For of all the recent 
plans for the reform of Parliament 
his was by far the most magnificent. 
Cut out all this rubbish about 
debating and passing laws and 
amendments and just turn the place 
into a dormitory, a shake-me-down 
for men in the street and men in the 
soup, a berth that is a sleep and a 
forgetting. “Sleep also,” as the 
Frenchman said, “is a form of 
criticism.” Put in a few extra 
bunks on the tops of the benches so 
that we can all stretch out—hot and 
cold water laid on at each end of the 
mace. Who Goes Home, forsooth ? 
Who goes anywhere? Why should 
anyone ever go home—or, to be more 
exact, why should anyone ever go 
to an hotel? If it is not possible for 
the House to adjourn, are we then 
hens that we should sit all night ? 
Let us rather sleep on it. 

And it is, of course, true that in 


our day the pace of everything has 
increased out of all knowledge save 
only that of the human brain, which 
still goes on ticking over at much the 
same rate as it did in the time of 
Abraham. The result is that brains 
just can’t keep up with things, and 
so you get front-benchers talking. 
Sut that, though it may be true of 
other brains, is not true, I like to 
think, of the brains of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. (“Wonderful Herbs had 
our fathers of old.”) I like to think 
that with him a master’s eye has 
diagnosed clearly the disease and the 
dilemma of modern Parliament and 
seen as clearly the remedy and the 
escape. 

Here is the Vision Splendid 
the By-pass Beautiful. It is 
obviously indecent that Parliament 
should accept proposals the very 
moment that they are submitted to 
it. A fitting interval must be allowed 
to elapse. It is equally obviously a 
waste of time that Members should 
occupy that interval in debating the 
proposals—since the result of the 
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vote has already been settled—and 
a waste of money that they should 
occupy it by clocking in at hotels. 
How then to resolve the dilemma ? 
How better than this: there is 
none so humble and _ so _ ill-con- 
ditioned but that there is some 
contribution, however small, that he 
can make to the social integration of 
our times, and even the Member of 
Parliament, the man in the soup, 
even he—he can at least sleep for 
England. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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PARTIES : Being a Host 


OU can give two kinds of 

cocktail parties—those that 

“go too far” or those that 
“never really get started.” You 
can tell which kind you gave the 
next day when your best friends 
ring up to thank you. “I’m afraid 
last night’s party you say 
hesitantly down the telephone. 
There is just that perceptible pause 
which tells you that your friend 
Cora Campbellfoot is summoning all 
her “good scout” loyalty to- 
gether and wants you to know 
it. 

Then, twice as bright as 
life, she sereams down the 
‘phone: ‘Nonsense, darling. 
It was a wild success. I got the 
impression everyone was enjoy- 
ing themselves madly.” Once 
again there is a_ slight 
pause and then, “I don't 
think you could possibly 
stopped Sybil Applerot from 
having so much, if that’s 
what's worrying you. But it is a 
pity, of course, because she does 
such silly things . 


have 


..” Like slopping 
a whole gin over my new coat and 
skirt. “ Harry said to thank you very 


much. He enjoyed himself enor- 
mously. And the youngest Tomtom 
boy came round with his overcoat 
this morning, so that was all right.” 
He got soaked to the skin finding a 
taxi, but... “It was sweet of you, 
darling, to let us bring Ann. Her 
first grown-up party. We wondered 
if that Nicaraguan quite realized 
she was only just sixteen, but...” 
As it is, the morning post has 
already brought a most unsuitable 
invitation to the seaside, and she’s 
given him her school 
heaven knows! .. . 
fact, went too far. 

On the other hand, if it never 
really got going, Cora’s reassuring 
coo down the receiver will tell you 
so straight away. ‘Of course not, 
dear. Harry and I thought it was a 
lovely little party. It was so nice to 
see such a lot of old friends again. 
I had such a long chat with Maimie 
Mappin ...” One hour, to be exact, 
and she was no whit altered since 


address, 8o 
Your party, in 


we christened her little Miss Dreary 
for 1931. ““Oh my dear! don’t worry 
about that. You can trust Harry to 
look after himself.” He certainly 
had to; he says he had one refill in 
an hour and a half, and that was 
with iced nail varnish. ‘Ann? Oh, 
no, dear, not unhappy. She always 
cries when she’s over-excited. I’m 
afraid she’s a bit young yet for 
grown-up parties.” All the same, to 
be left for over an hour with Colonel 


Plimmer would be something of an 
ordeal for Elsa Maxwell herself. I 
should have cried with sheer boredom 
hours before... Your party was 
really a non-starter. 

Once, however, you have de- 
cided whether you want your party 
to go too far or to hang fire it’s 
fairly easy to make sure of either 
effect. For a really slow party, 
there’s nothing like “cup’’—either 
the cold, sticky variety with a 
vegetable flotsam or the lukewarm 


sort usually known as “‘punch.” If 


you do decide on “cup,” however, 
remember that it’s catching, and 
that if you live in any but a very 
wide social circle there's liable to be 
a “lot of cup about” at parties you 
go to for some time to come. “We 
were so fascinated by the claret cup 
you gave us last week that we've 
tried one of our own. Only we've 
added Demerara sugar and willow 
herb. We hope you'll think it’s an 
improvement.” 

You can’t really expect them 
not to want to get their own back. 
But to obtain the full flattening 
effect of “cup” there is nothing like 
a New Year’s Eve party. A basis 
of heavy, cheap red wine «and 
cold tea will guarantee that even 
those business acquaintances from 
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Hendon, whose jokes tend to be as 
“near the knuckle” as they are 
pointless, or ‘fast’ little Mrs. 
Piggott, whose high spirits have 
gathered speed ever since her 
divorce way back in 1925, will be 
yawning their heads off in half an 
hour. And they all have to stay there 
until midnight. That’s the glory of 
it. Even the dark man who goes 
out to greet the New Year with 
greenery may well fall asleep on 
the doorstep. 
For a really dead party there’s 
nothing like New Year’s Eve on 
“cup.” 


snow-covered 


To get a party to “‘go too 
far,” of course, requires more 
expenditure. But with the right 
guests you can still do quite a 
loton comparatively littledrink. 
A good basis can be found in 
the Brashers, that childless 

couple we all know, eternally 
young, eternally back-chatting, 
becoming ‘‘uncle” and “aunt” to 
more and of their friends’ 
children as the years pass them by. 
The Brashers have always been out 
for fun rather than responsibility, 
and fun they'll see they have on the 
noisiest possible terms. Watch her 
shout “Ugly Mug” 
husband, and he replying with 
“Tuppence” or “Buttons” or 
“Where’s that ghastly woman of 
mine?” For ever Myrna Loy and 
William Powell in the Thin Man 
era. Their jolly, leg-pulling flirtation 
can usually be relied on to end in a 
good stand-up scene before the 
party’s over. With a little cheap 
champagne, the Brashers and a 
blonde for him to get off with, your 
party will have gone too far before 
it’s time for dinner. 
Aneus WILSON 


more 
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Hit and Run 


“The staff band of the Women’s 
Royal Ariny Corps yesterday gave a 
lunch-time concert of selections of well- 
known light music in Darlington market 
place. The band is at present touring 
towns in County Durham, giving con- 
certs and beating retreats.” 

Northern Echo 
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AFTERNOON AT WIVELISCOMBE 


** Two of the accused, Bedrich Reicin and Vavru Hajdu, were stated to have established contact with ‘ the British spy Gladwin Jebb i 
Sir Gladwin said he knew Hajdu had signed on with British police at Wiveliscombe."’ 
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City of Beautiful Sites 


CANBERRA 

ONDONERS are well aware of 

the disadvantages of living 

in a city without a plan. It 

is not until one visits Canberra, the 

seat of the Federal Government of 

Australia, that one can appreciate 

the rival disadvantages of living in 

a plan without a city. Anyone who 
has driven up and 
down its intermin- 
able avenues and 
round and = round 
its innumerable 
crescents, looking, 
let us say, for some 
sizeable feature like 
Parliament House 
or the Ministry of 
External Affairs or 
—more difficult still 
the Shopping 


Centre, will have cursed the name 
of Walter Burley Griffin, the Chicago 
landscape architect, whose grandiose 
and romantic vision has yet to be 
clothed in brick and concrete. 

The local inhabitants spend a 


good deal of their time trying to 
direct visitors to their city. Their 
information is invariably courteous 
but sometimes—like Canberra itself 

a trifle sketchy. One citizen, 
asked the way to the National 
University, replied helpfully: “Let 
me see now—isn’t it over a shop 
somewhere?” (It is not, but it 
might be.) But the plight of those 


lost in Canberra during the day is 
nothing to that of those lost after 
dark when there are no passers-by 
at all. One couple who rashly went 
out to dinner with a friend could 
not find their way back to their 
hotel at all, and after driving 
aimlessly round for an hour or 
two, camped for the 
night in the woods 
of Capital Hill. 

Not that Griffin, 
who received a very 
modest reward for 
his prize - winning 
design, should be 
blamed too severely. 
The trouble lies 
deeper in the inter- 
State jealousies 
which forced the 

Federal Government in 1908 to 
choose as the site for its capital 
the upland valley of the Molonglo 
instead of the obvious places— 
Sydney or Melbourne. Once that 
decision was taken the rest followed 
more or less inevitably, though 
one is bound to wonder why it 
should follow quite so slowly as it 
has. To-day, over forty years later, 
Canberra is still a city of empty 
sites and windy spaces in which a 
few public buildings— most of them 
“temporary”—are dotted about 
looking as if they were still slightly 
surprised to be there at all. 





In spite of this Canberra has 
considerable charm; but it is the 
charm of Richmond Park on a 
fine summer day rather than of 
Paris or even of Washington. The 
surrounding country is magnificent 
with wooded ranges stretching away 
into the distance, each one a deeper 
blue. The parks and gardens with 
their thousands of trees and flower- 
ing shrubs are impeccable. 
the architecture is 
undistinguished. 

Most of the public buildings are 
a decent compromise between the 
colonial style of pillars and porticoes 
and the modern technique of glass 
and concrete. Only the Anglican 
and Presbyterian churches rear their 
spires in prim and Gothic protest. 
The little suburbs of mean bunga- 
lows are wisely hidden out of sight 
and out of reach to anyone without 
a car, a compass and a map. 

This rural charm, which is the 
chief characteristic of Canberra, 
extends into the life of the city and 
even into Parliament House itself— 
the last place one might expect to 
find it. There is nothing remote or 
pretentious about the workings of 
the Federal Government. Australian 
democracy demands that its rulers 
should be accessible to anyone and 
they could hardly be more accessible 
than in Canberra. 

Curious visitors stroll freely in 
and out of Parliament House or are 
shown round the building in con- 
ducted tours. It is fairly simple to 
get a seat in one of the public 
galleries. Those who want a still 
closer look at Ministers and Members 
may do so quite easily by going to 
one of the two hotels where they 
—and everyone —congregate 
when the House has risen. 

For one of the many curious 
things about Canberra is that, with 
the exception of the Prime Minister, 
who has an offizial residence, and 
a very few others, the Ministers, 
Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives do not live there. 
During the week they stay in one or 
other of the hotels; at the week-end 
they fly to their homes in Melbourne, 
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Adelaide or Perth. The Friday 
afternoon rush to the airport is one 
of the sights of the capital, but bad 
weather on Monday morning may 
find the Whips gloomily tapping 
their barometers and wondering how 
many members they will be able to 
muster for a division. 

Since there is nowhere else to go 
and nothing whatever to do, every- 
one spends the evenings in the hotel 
lounges, gossiping quietly over the 
events of the day. Junior members 
of the embassies drop in for a quiet 
drink, pretending rather feebly to be 
“residents,” whileSir Arthur Fadden, 
the Treasurer, and other Ministers 
entertain their cronies in a corner 
with the cheerful confidence of men 
who know they are. (Only residents 
can get a drink after 6 p.m.). Until 
a few months ago the little, wrinkled 
figure of Billy Hughes could still be 
seen darting from table to table 
like a ghost from the past, carry- 
ing his famous hearing-aid which 
effectually prevented anyone from 





“Laugh, please.” 


interrupting his shrill and brilliant 
monologues. 

(The hotels, incidentally, like 
most of the buildings in Canberra, 
were designed by someone who had 
visited the city only in summer and 
therefore fondly imagined that it 
had a semi-tropical climate. In 
winter, when the cold winds blow 
down from the mountains, their 
stony colonnades and open court- 
yards make going to bed something 
of an ordeal. Distinguished visitors 
then try to wangle invitations from 
the American embassy where, almost 
alone, central heating is sensibly 
installed). 





FRANK REYNOLDS 

We record with regret the 
death on 18 April of Frank 
Reynolds, R.I., at the age of 
77. Frank Reynolds’s draw- 
ings appeared in Punch for over 
forty years, and he was Art 
Editor from 1920 to 1930. 
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There is, of course, another life 
in Canberra which goes on apart 
from the ebb and flow of politics. 
Thousands of civil servants dig their 
gardens in summer and chop wood 
in winter in the suburbs allotted to 
their particular grade and income. 
A handful of professors without 
students—surely the most “remote 
and ineffectual dons” in the world 
—contemplate the wide open space 
which is one day to be the campus of 
the National University. (‘ Here,” 
they tell you hopefully, “will be a 
laboratory and there an ornamental 
lake.”) 

A few tradesmen busy in the 
shopping centre—another legacy 
from Mr. Griffin—remind one of 
normal, sordid urban life and needs. 
And out on the green lawns, where 
the Australian magpies carol so 
gaily in the dawn, squadrons and 
platoons of gardeners plant a few 
more trees to shade the people and 
buildings that do not yet exist. 

P. J. 
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Ciothes and 
the Welfare State 
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N every great city of the modern world— 
at least in every capital city—there is a 
mingling of races, but in most of them the 
process of assimilation has gone so far 
that the strangers are almost indistinguish- 
able from the ordinary inhabitant, at 
least so far as clothes are concerned. 
The streets of Paris are occasionally 
enlivened by the spectacle of an 
Algerian in the full costume of 
his native land, and even in 
London we sometimes see the dignified figure of some 
i § West African chieftain wrapped in the ample folds of 
his coloured blanket. But in general even those who 
come from the most exotic lands conform, only too 
eagerly, to the sartorial conventions of the West. 
i § Try as he will, however, the coloured man is unable 
to suppress completely his own individuality. The 
upsurge of life in him is too strong for him to be the 
1 pale copy of anything. And so, while he has put his 
original costume behind him and adopted the main lines 
' of European dress, the clothes he actually wears have a 
style of their own which has only a remote resemblance 
to that of Savile Row. 

In England, of course, this divergence is more 
marked than it would be in the United States, for most 
coloured men wear adaptations not of English, but of 
American clothes; but even these they wear with a 

difference, and that difference is not due to ignorance 










but to deliberate intention. If the coloured man does 
not fit into the conventions of gentility it is simply 
because he does not wish to do so. It is foreign to 
his temperament to feel any admiration for that 
self-effacing ideal. 

English bespoke tailoring, while not in the least 
| effeminate, does deliberately soft-pedal the note of 
masculinity. It is not its purpose to make Englishmen 
' look, or feel, aggressively male. There is no hint of 

Bluff King Hal about it, no insistence on the shape of a 

| leg, no exaggeration of the width of the shoulders. 
But tailoring for coloured men, with its American 
affinities, has none of these inhibitions. And width of 
; shoulder is its most striking characteristic. 
‘ The shoulders are immense, and yet the line is quite 
different from that affected by our home-grown spivs. 
i ¥ The coloured man’s shoulders are not only extremely 
iH wide, they are also extremely sloping. The jackets are 
very long, and very loose, and all the fastening 
| apparatus is pitched low: sometimes a single button 
i} holds the contraption together; sometimes a double 
button like a cuff link or the buttons on an old-fashioned 
dinner jacket. 

The legs by comparison seem to dwindle away into 
nothing and the effect is made more striking by the 
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extreme narrowness of the trousers, tapering away to 
the ankles until they resemble the traditional peg-tops 
of the French artist. The general outline of the figure, 
when the feet are together, is that of a kite. 

But the feet are very seldom kept together. The 
coloured man is not good at standing to attention. He 
has a prancing, sliding gait from which dance rhythms 
are never far away. The shoes, of course, are extremely 
fancy. So are the waistcoats when any is worn. But 
in general there is no waistcoat: the outfit is a two-piece, 
and if the top of the trousers sometimes shows in the 
opening of the coat that is not carelessness but style. 

The ties are nearly always extremely gorgeous, and 
this is natural enough; for the tie is a symbol—and a 
signal. Some Freudian who could write intelligibly and 
not too crudely ought to give us a treatise on ties, for 
there is no part of the male outfit which is more reveal- 
ing. And with the tie there is the inevitable gold, or 
gilt, tie-clip sometimes shaped like a sword or an arrow. 
The cuff-links are gold also, and there is a profusion 
of rings. 

Hats are various and often extraordinary. They 
tend to be wide-brimmed with the brim turned up in 
front and they are perched on the head at all angles. 
They show no tendency like that of European hats to 
formalize and even to fossilize themselves. Thev 
carry with them a suggestion of hot sun even in the 
grey of the London streets. The enormous sun-glasses 
so often worn give the same impression. They are a 
carry-over from some other clime. How often does 
one need sun-glasses in our northern latitudes ? 

Perhaps there is not as much colour in the coloured 
man’s clothes as might have been expected, although 
one does sometimes see the two-cloth jacket, with brown 
body and tartan sleeves (an odd echo or half-memory, 
surely, of going about in a waistcoat and no jacket 
at all). Sometimes the front of the jacket is a different 
colour from the back. All kinds of variations are 
possible, and no more unreasonable than most of our 
sartorial conventions. 

Of course the coloured men we have been describing 
are mostly from the West Indies or from the United 
States. The West African, with his mission school back- 
ground and, frequently, his student status, tends to be 
more conventional—that is, to look like any other 


student. Coloured women are either young and 
exotic, and wearing gay 

clothes and hair twisted 

into fantastically elegant tae 






shapes, or older and content 
to be just like any English 
housewife shopping in Ox- 
ford Street. It is the men 
who provide the interesting 
problem, for they have, so 
to speak, been through Euro- 
pean clothes, and come out 
on the other side, into a 
world of freedom and 
fantasy. 
JAMES LAVER 


O the human male, courtship 

may be tedious, it may even 

be expensive, but it is seldom 
actually dangerous. The spider is 
not so lucky. Indeed, the risks 
which the male spider must run in 
order to get to close quarters with 
the female are so alarming that no 
one could blame him if he gave up 
the whole idea. 

It may be unfair to say that the 
female spider has no thought but 
for food—it cannot indeed be main- 
tained with any plausibility that she 


thinks at all. Her actions, however, 


leave no doubt that the approach of 


a moving creature small enough to 
be devoured is more likely to 
suggest food to her than any other 
more tender considerations. 

Herein lies the male spider's 
problem. Clearly he must approach 
the female or matters cannot pro- 
ceed at all. On the other hand, he is 
smaller than she is, she is well 
capable of seizing and devouring 
him, and he would prefer, naturally 
enough, not to become ‘one flesh”’ 
with her in this crudely literal sense. 

His only hope, therefore, is to 
find some means of making it clear 
that he is to be regarded as a mate, 
rather than a meal, before he has 
approached close enough for a mis- 
understanding to be fatal. If he 


belongs to a web-building species he 
approaches the female by her web. 
He mounts it with great care, for he 
knows that the slightest jerk will 


bring the owner down, her mind 
fixed on prey. He does mean to call 
her, it is true, but after his own 
fashion. 

He establishes himself on the 
web, and gently plucks at a thread 
with his claw. Vibrations go 
trembling down the line to the 
female, but his touch is studied and 
the vibrations are special. They 
advertise a mate, they declare his 
intentions. They are, in fact, a 


message of love—or at any rate of 


courtship. He twangs the silken 
thread with growing confidence, and 
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after a time his formidable partner 
responds. She essays a small twang 
in return, and back and forth over 
the shining strands pass these tele- 
graphic intelligences, these tender 
morse messages. 

Gradually the male draws nearer, 
stopping cautiously every now and 
again to renew his signals, until at 
last he is able to stretch out a leg 
and give her ponderous form a 
caressing little pat. If this advance 
is well received he grows bolder and 
proceeds to tickle her with both 
his forelegs. (Tickling is rather a 
feature of the courtship of spiders.) 
The result produced by this man- 
ceuvre is generally satisfactory to 
the male, and in one species it is 
dramatic, for the female 
straight into a swoon. 


passes 
The male 
spider appears to take this excessive 
sensibility on her part as a matter 
of course and proceeds with his 
business unmoved. 

The hunting spiders have no 
webs to help them in these delicate 
matters, but their problem is equally 
urgent: they must divert the 
female’s mind from thoughts of 
food before she has formed a 
fatally mistaken view of their 
potentialities. So they resort to 
signalling. The signals may consist 
of nothing ambitious than 
waving their legs in a kind of sema- 
phore code, or they may amount to 
a veritable dance of love. 

Tarentula 
stance, 


more 


accentuata, for in- 


conquers what must, one 
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might think, be an_ irresistible 
temptation to run for his life as soon 
as he sights a female, and flings 
himself into his performance. With 
quivering legs he paws the ground. 
(It is not clear whether they tremble 
from fear or from some more 
pleasurable emotion, but fear would 
not be out of place, for the reactions 
of the female are apt to be dis- 
turbingly aggressive.) Next, raising 
himself up on his second pair of legs, 
he assumes a curious pose with his 
front legs and arms raised high 
above his head, but curved forwards 
like hooks. With a jerk, he forces 
his legs still higher, and then lowers 
them gently to the ground. They 
are trembling quite violently by this 
time. 

None the less, he may advance 
a step or two before repeating his 
performance, so long as the female 
is still some distance away. How- 
ever that may be, he always does 
repeat it, sometimes for a period 
of hours on end, all the time circling 
cautiously round the still menacing 
female. His caution is understand- 
able, for as soon as he comes within 
striking distance, so to say, she 
will often make a fierce rush at him. 
Luckily, though frailer, he is the 
more agile of the two and generally 
manages to elude this unfriendly 
attention. Nervous but game, he 
takes up his display all over again; 
and, since the species persists, one 
supposes that his methods must 
eventually be successful. 

Another spider, Pisaura, tackles 
the problem with greater resource. 
He is a realist and does not balk 
at the female’s preoccupation with 
her stomach. Alone among spiders 
he has hit upon the idea of catching 





an insect, wrapping it up in a parcel 
of silk and presenting it to his chosen 
mate before attempting further 
intimacies. One might almost 
suppose that the sagacious creature 
hopes that she will still be occupied 
with it when mating has finished— 
that moment of greatest danger—so 
that he can make good his escape; 
or that it will, at the least, have 
taken the edge off her appetite. 

If mating is a dangerous affair 
for the long-sighted hunting spiders, 
it is far, far worse, for those which are 
short-sighted. It is no use for them 
to make signals from a safe distance, 
for their signals would simply not 
be observed. They are obliged, 
therefore, to run into hideous 
dangers in order to get to grips with 
the female. The Crab Spider does 
literally grip her. He seizes her 
front legs in his jaws and then does 
his best to dodge her spirited 
counter-attack during the second or 
two it takes her to realize what he 
has in mind. After that, he caresses 
her until her resistance subsides, and 
then ties her to the ground with 
silken cords before proceeding 
further. 

Drassodes does worse. He takes 
possession of an immature female, 
shuts her up in an enclosed cell and 
mates with her as soon as she is 
mature, but before she has developed 
her full vigour—while she is still 
weak, in fact, from the exhausting 
operation of changing her skin. 
This seems hardly gallant, by human 
standards, but it may well be 
prudent. And who are we to judge 
him? Human courtship hardly 
offers the same difficulties. 

The tendency of the female 
spider to make a meal of her mate 


as soon as his immediate usefulness 
in other directions is over seems 
peculiarly repulsive to all but 
professional naturalists. They have 
other views. They point out that 
the end of the mating season is 
generally near when it happens, so 
that the future of the species is not 
imperilled. Better still, they say, 
the practice has economy to recom- 
mend it. The male will die soon 
enough, in any case, and what a 
shame for his body to be wasted! 
They appear to feel it only right, in 
fact, that the unfortunate creature 
should nourish his mate with his 
carcase when once the appropriate 
season for his other services is past 
and gone. 

And if naturalists fail us, it is 
clearly no use to look to the female 
spider for kindliness or restraint. 
Her impulses might be described as 
unusually single-minded, When the 
urge to mate is satisfied, it is in- 
stantly succeeded by the urge to eat. 
She looks round, notes that there is 
a succulent looking creature most 
conveniently placed at her very 
side, and thinks ‘“‘Ah! Food!” At 
any rate, whether she thinks or not, 
she is likely to snap him up with 
every appearance of enjoyment. 
Nature, it seems, has no time for 
sentiment. Nesta Pain 


B B 


“Bebe Grande, who is a chest- 
nut filly by the Italian-bred Sir 
Niccola Deu Arca out of Grand 
Gerniche, has now won five of 
her six races” including the 
valuable National Breeders Pro- 
duce Stakes and the Newham 
Small Bore Rifle Club shoot held 
on Saturday, August 9.” 

Northern Rhodesian paper 


A very versatile animal. 
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THE WORLD OF SONG 


NOWING as we do from Mr. T. 8. Eliot that 

April is the cruellest month, we should not 

expect from an anthology of poems by young 

poets, entitled Springtime (Peter Owen, 12/6), and 

published in the spring, any nonsense about buds and 

birds and flowers, nor the pretty ring-time, nor a young 

man’s fancy, nor girlish laughter; we should guess that 

a threnody on an earthworm would be a likelier subject 

than an ode to a skylark, and that the orison of a 
thrush would spread « devastating gloom. 

What we might look for, however, is some reference 
to the subject in hand. That is the note we seem to 
miss, not so much because of our own stupidity, as 
because it simply does not occur, or so seldom, that 
if the book were entitled Mist in November we should 
be just as much enthralled by the rich riot of mournful 
ideas and images that stream from the under-soul. The 
editors say ‘‘ One specially cheerful factor is the liveliness 
of the young university poets,” and this we must 
concede, If they had said ‘One specially lively factor 
is the cheerfulness of the young university poets ” we 
should have felt bound to demur. 

“Poets, like elephants, when they are dying, 
Somchow lineup off to a common grave,” 
is a harrowing thought to me at any time of year, but 
so are too many of the other statements made in this 
collection of song. 
“The red-hot sun descends, a nightmare nation 
Surges through sleep to mimic my disaster.” 


I take no comfort from that, nor from learning that 


“ D'you know the one about the square on the hypotenuse?” 


“This night was crossed with blood 

As if forgotten fevers resurrected 

Their magic lantern histories of death”; 
nor from 

“Those monstrous eyes and stony baleful glare 

Dull all our singing to ill-omened waits ” 
still less from 

“It was a violent time. Wheels, racks and fires 

In every writer's mouth, and not mere rant.” 

It is true that I don’t always know what is happen- 
ing in these poems, and the reasons for a certain want 
of carefree merriment may be deeper than I can 
ascertain. 

“Three times that night my father descended the stair, 

His wife peered out of her room as he slippered past, 

I knew they were both of them feeding a ravenous ghost,” 
comes from an idyll entitled A Visit Home, which 
seems to have been almost as unsatisfactory as another 
poet’s visit to the sea, evoking the sentiment: 

“The skull 

Of a seagull 

On the shore 

Is a more 

Strange thing 
Than its wing 
In flight” 

and another's to a wedding party: 

“The pock-marked player of the accordion 
Empties and fills his squeeze-box in the corner 
Kin to the tiny ian who pours champagne, 
Kin to the caterer ‘s 

One singer actually writes On Reading Love Poetry 
in the Dentist’s Waiting-room, probably the only poem 
ever written on this theme, and I cannot help feeling 
that he brought the book there on purpose, that he 
might weep the more 

“Yet in some silent sphere beyond the grave 
Their pleasure and my pain shall be as one.” 

True enough, but how sad; and I seem to remember 
a time when such a thought in these particular cir- 
cumstances would have been recollected in tranquillity, 
not in earnest, but as a joke. 

Most of all was I affected by a poem entitled Lobsters 
for Dinner : 

“To see him had made the day heavy and sad for me. 

‘He is still alive—so quite fresh, they pointed out... 

A large lobster “i 
which ends: 

My heart aches to wateh graceful beauty dic 

It aches still more to sce the clumsy and bewildered 

du 


The un-understanding, made to die for long hours.” 


They suffer, these poets, as poets must. And they 
write well, as poets should. But do they not suffer 
too continuously? Is there no room in springtime for 
a little joy? -My own heart aches to think of the 
ecstasy of sorrow that any of them might experience in 
beholding, let us say, a field of daffodils. 


Evor 
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THE LEARNED MAN 
LEARNED man I lately spied 


Who wore a battered bowler 
And sat upon a box’ beside 
A portion of the road where plied 
A County Council roller. 








And that the traffic without risk 
Might travel to and fro 

He twirled a green and scarlet disk 

Displaying, at the merest whisk, 
The legend “Stop” or “Go,” 


His strength he husbanded with care 
And cherished with devotion, 
Expending just as small a share 
As would produce, with none to 
spare, 
This momentary motion. 


His story might remain untold 
If by some curious quirk 
I had omitted to behold 
A board which bore, in letters bold, 
The warning ‘‘Men at Work ” 
EK. V. MILNER 
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“ Posteards—see what London used to look, like—postcards.” 


JUST A SONG AT TWILIGHT 


HEARD a man singing in Grosvenor Square. “These bosses,” he sang, ‘do not know how to plan 
1 could not help seeing the straws in his hair: The feeble affairs that they somehow began. 
But, oh, he sang sweetly, and sang without cease Far better to hand every service and store 

The Blue-print of Freedom, the Battle-song of Peace: ‘To people who never did business before. 

“By reason, not ruction, we soar to the skies: By reason, not ruction, we soar to the skies; 

The means of production we nationalize, The means of production we nationalize: 

While rapture surprising we bring within range And in this revolution we also must run 

By nationalizing the means of exchange.” The means of distribution (left out in verse one).” 


I’m looking for something to nationalize— I’m looking for something to nationalize 
nationalize— nationalize 
nationalize — nationalize— 
It’s the only idea we've got. It’s the only idea we've got. 
Shall it be Chemicals—shall it be Tin ? I have my eye on the grocery shop 
Shall it be Shipping—Insurance—or Gin ? (Though we may have to stop at the mighty Co-op.) 
Sugar ? Cement ? Hlotels—what a mess ! 
Indiarubber—or Rent ? Tobacco ? the Press ? 
It don’t matter very much what. It don’t matter very much what. 
“I’m in love,” sighs the maid, And then all the fools 
“Just with love, I’m afraid,” Who invest in the Pools, 
And that is my own situation : Had much better bet with the nation. 
I don’t care a hoot * Of course, I don’t say 
If it’s Football or Fruit— That we'll make the Pools pay 
I’m sust MAb Apovur NaTionauzation! I’m gust MAb About Nationauization! 
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Or, JOL 


F course, we all insisted we 
wouldn’t go, but there we 
were: some frankly excited, 

others holding aloof, a few remem- 
hering their first Talkie with Al 
Jolson imploring the skies, and a 
very few that Edwardian dark-room 
at the end of a pier in which, while 
one enjoyed, say, a vision of rough 
seas, the theatre itself rolled and 
pitched. Great days, 
when custard-pies were 
custard-pies, and any 
bicycles without riders 
would make straight 
for, and through, the nearest china- 
shop. 

But already the News—stale 
news from a flat world—was over, 
and the lights were up. We looked 
round, Distinguished strangers 
present: hurriedly we felt for our 
own spectacles, tried them on, 
blinked, dandled. 

FOR YOUR FURTHER ENJOYMENT 
came the beauteous lantern-slide on 
the screen, 

OUR STAFF WILL NOW VISIT ALL 

PARTS OF THE THEATRE 

(that meant poor fat Annie—char- 
ladying days over—with her tray). 
PLEASE KEEP TO YOUR SEATS 
(which, with Annie, seemed not 

difficult). 

So, sucking the ice-creams which 
represent, we are told, the sole 
source of profits to impoverished 
British film-mongers, we cooled our 
rising excitement. 

Spectacles on! Tn the confusion 
old Dr. Crunchbones had _ his, I 
swear, upside down, so that prob- 
ably he'd see everything hollow; 
but then he always had. Miss Tripp, 
smiling, had pocketed hers. To a 
roar of music the title flashed up, 
Thick Men; it didn’t merely flash, 
it floated; behind, with a mileage 
that made us suddenly feel our 
seats had been pulied from under us, 
was a man—a thick man—poised on 
parapet, who slowly leant forward 
and disappeared, leaving the reces- 
sion of river, quay, skyscraper, and 
sunset, into which we might all have 
disappeared if the foreground titles 
hadn't, like a sort of inflamed 
masonry, held us back. We were 





Y . 
LY 3-D! 
MeN * 
discovering who had played the 
banjo, and who fiddled the hair-do’s, 
when the splash from below hit us. 
The film itself—but how can 
one hope to imprint such things ¢ 
Enough that this one was well up, 
or down, to standard, having taken 
advantage of 3-D to get back to the 
heart of things: the heroine (rather 
charmingly 3-D, I thought) chewed 
gum and drawled “Oh, yeah?” and 
the hero, always getting into fixes 
and out of them, would stop short 
to exclaim ‘Let’s go” or “You 
can’t do this to me”; nor could 
they; ropes and writs wéuldn’t hold 
him; for seven reels—here’s the 
moral—you may get away with 
murder, but the eighth will find you 
out, probably on top of Chicago’s 
highest skyscraper. He had an 
engaging habit, this swell guy, of 
blowing smoke-rings over us. For 
3-D, you must know, works for- 
wards as well as backwards. Half 
the time they were sticking out 
elbows over the stalls or reclining 
their feet on the circle, and when 
the whole mob pulled guns you 
were fortunate if the muzzles 
nudged past you to someone else’s 
waistcoat behind. This—with some 
relief—brought the First Interlude. 
And there we were, looking like 
Sunday afternoon on the Brighton 
front, and remarking ‘* Wonderful,” 
“Better than grandpa’s — stereo- 
scope,” “But when they move at 
all quickly they seem to go off 
kind of crinkly,” “Just as well, I 
couldn’t stand much more.” 
Resuming, we were double- 
crossed, followed and frisked, run 
over, dangled from heights, swept to 
the wail of police sirens through 
satiny night, plunged into the glory 
of a night-club—the thick man’s 
(and woman’s) hide-out. Cops were 
there too; thicker and thicker; not 
even they knew one from t’other. 
We watched from the little high 
grille in the boss’s office. He was 
getting that cighth-reel feeling; the 
heights were calling. ‘“ Let’s go,” a 
farewell to his lady—her lips pro- 
truding, filling the theatre like hippo- 
potamus lips—Second Interlude. 
“Phew!” “She loves him, 
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though, doesn't she?” ‘What 
good’s that, his best friend’s a cop, 
see?” “Colour a bit patchy.” “Oh, 
well, can’t expect everything.” 

Off again. Bang-bang. He 
must climb seventy-six floors, and 
the lift out of order. With that cop 
close behind. ‘‘My pal,” he snarls 
over his shoulder, as he leaps for the 
fire-escape. 

There’s a scream. **He’s 
pinched my spectacles, the beast!” 
“What?” “Liar!” “Who?” “Give 
‘em back!” “Let go!” “Swine!” 
“I'll inform the management!” 
And in less than no time, followed 
by more bang-bangs, we were all out 
in the street shouting, struggling. 

Well, I wonder. These thick 
men—who in their time have been 
jittery, silent men, and then sleek 
yap-yap or sing-song men, and 
sometimes, amazingly, rainbow men 
whisked from beef-red to cheese- 
green in a trice—I don’t quite know 
how they’re going to take to their 
new freedom. Suppose, during a 
matinée—it’s been a long while 
coming—one of them were simply 
to walk off the screen? Would the 
rest follow? Should we have fugitive 
Neros, Henry ploughing through the 
stalls after Anne Boleyn, stampedes 
from chain-gangs, Carthage, the 
Titanic? Will there be an end to 
the Civil War, both sides deserting ? 
It remains to be seen; if need be, 
resisted. 3-D has come to the local. 


G. W. STonreER 
© 
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‘““LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—On your left, the Gothic ... La Tour Eiffel, symbol of Paris, is 984 feet high, weighs 
masterpiece, Notre Dame de Paris. Begun in 1163 and 7,000 tons, is made up of 12,000 pieces of metal fastened 
completed in 1330, this cathedral is considered one of our together by 2,500,000 rivets, and rests on a square, each side 
finest examples of mediceval church architecture. Note the of which is 328 feet long. The pillars are supported by cement 
flying buttresses with a radius of forty-nine feet, and the blocks having a surface of 280 square feet. On clear days the 
severe facade, full of haunting mystery... view extends over 62 miles . . . 





. . « Vous voila in the famous Place du Tertre. In the old days .. + After visiting the Dome des Invalides, symbol of France's 
of the butte this was the rendezvous of les durs, but to-day it military glory, and seeing the tomb where lies the body of 
has become the universal rendezvous for painters and poets. our great Napoleon, brought here from St. Helena in the year 
Beautiful hand-painted souvenirs may be obtained here for 1840, we will, before continuing, stop for... 

interesting prices... 


«+. fen minutes’ refreshment at the British Tea Room.” 
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O I said to him straight out, 

you won't get no trees in 
your churchyard, Vicar, not 
for Coronation. I mean we’ve got 
quite enough trees in the parish as 
it is without messing up the village 
with them as well. Of course if I 
was to speak my mind to him I 
could have said he won’t get no one 
to vote his way whatsoever he 
proposes—not any of us older ones. 
They say he has the services in 
Latin now and dresses himself up 
like the Pope of Rome. Well, he’s 
put here to give us what we want, 
not what he wants. Why can’t he 
be like old Reverend Diggle and 
just not do nothing at all? Ah, he 
was a good man, old Mr. Diggle was. 
I don’t hold with religion myself, 
and even if there is anything in it 
I’m not going to have anything 
to do with it. And certainly it 
shouldn’t come into Coronation 
which is for anyone. And if you 
ask me, those as goes to church is 
no better than those as don’t and 
a lot of them is worse. 

So you didn’t come to the 
Parish Council meeting about Coro- 
nation, then? Vicar starts off by 
proposing his old trees. He says the 
carol singers collected for trees and 
so did the Mothers’ Union. Well, 
that didn’t suit the Women’s 
Institute of course. No, I’m not 
yoing to the W.I. again myself. 
Wild horses won’t drag me there, 
not after the way they gave the 
prizes in the matchbox competition. 
Who could get most things into a 
matchbox, it was, and I was easy top 
but for that Bella Whiffen and she 
uses an outsize box and so they 
give her the prize. Some people 
have no idea of justice. Of course 
no one didn’t say nothing about the 
trees, not at the time of course. 
But afterwards Bert says to me 
Who’s going to see ‘em? he says, 
Who's going to see ’em but a few 
kids and youngsters and old maids ? 
The rest there can’t see nothing, 
he says. Them as is in the church- 
yard can’t see nothing, he says, 
Coronation or no Coronation, they 
can’t see nothing, he says. 





CORONATION CELEBRATION 


Then that chap from London at 
Starveall what he’s given the fancy 
name of “High Pastures” to, pro- 
poses a bus shelter. And what’s 
the price of a bus shelter, says the 
chairman. Old Baines has his 
answer out pat. Seems he and the 
London chap had worked it out 
beforehand. ‘I could do one for 
£300. I couldn’t do one for under 
£300,” he says, “not a real nice one 
such as you'd want,” he says. 
“And how much have we collected 
Mr. Treasurer?” says Dawkins. 
“Counting everyone,” says Soames, 
“counting the Mothers’ Union and 





the carol singers that is, we've got 
£75 48. 2d.” And who’s going to 
find the rest ? The London chap pro- 
poses a tuppenny rate. There was 
plenty of talk after that. None of 
the farmers wouldn't have anything 
to do with a rate. No, they says, 
fair’s fair. They were as loyal as 
anyone else but they wasn’t going 
to be forced to subscribe more than 
the rest of the village, and seeing as 
they ’ve all got their own motor cars, 
they don’t have no need for any 
bus shelter, and can you see old 
Farmer Wilcox paying more than 
two shillings for anything without 





“Can't you play anthing but Debussy?” 
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he gets a good return for it? Why 
he didn’t give more than one- 
and-six towards the testimonial to 
teverend Diggle and him a church- 
warden for twenty years. 

Then Spragg says what about 
a sand-pit for the kiddies? And 
someone else says an old folks 
party, and then the landlord at “The 
Feathers”? proposes a mystery tour 
and we all know why he proposes 
that, as any mystery tour will take 
good care to end up at “The 
Feathers.” “I think we require 
something permanent,” says Soames, 
in his B.B.C. voice. “I think we 
require something that will com- 
memorate to future generations the 
efforts of our community towards 
the commemoration of this memor- 
able and I would like 
to suggest a teak seat suitably 
inscribed.” 

Well, I’d have 


cnough teak seats. 


occasion, 


had 
There’s three 
teak seats already round the amenity 
the District Council have erected 
on the green. There’s the George V 
Jubilee seat, the War Memorial seat 
and the Festival of Britain seat 
what we subscribed for two years 
ago and what won't go back-to-back 
with the other two. And where 
they ‘re going to put the Coronation 
one beats me unless they put all 
four round the amenity with their 
backs to it. And then when it is 
put up, who’s going to stop folks 
writing on it like they have on the 
others ? 


said we 


+ * * * 


What I say is, before they 
decide to waste public money like 
that, they should consult us who've 


raised it. That’s what everyone 


was saying when we came out of 


that there meeting. 
JOHN BrETJEMAN 
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F you got the goods,” the thin 
porter said, prizing open the 
back of his steel-plated watch, 

“you can sell them.” He looked sadly 
round the roomful of Rosas. “ But 
you can’t find the goods,” he added, 
prodding the balance 

wheel with a hard 

black fingernail. 

Seventy lots of pic- 
tures and prints, sal- 
vaged from a damp 
room in Mrs. Rosa 
Lewis's Cavendish 
Hotel, crowded the 
walls. They were still 
hazy with dust and darkness; the 
unfamiliar environment puzzled 
them. Maybe they missed the 
clink of champagne glasses and 
the murmur of discreet conversation 
in the sitting-room. 

“We dumped a lot,” the porter 
said. “About six hundred items 
there were, all in the one room, 
covered with dust from the bomb 
damage, rotten with damp. Natur- 
ally you lose a lot.” He shook the 
watch, listened, smiled and put it 
away. “Yes,” he said, “‘ very mixed 
bunch, I call ’em.” 

Two of the mixed bunch, a 
Verdussen Battle Scene and a 
Snyders Still Life: Fruit and Foul, 
were what auctioneers call “specu- 
lative” —-which means they might 


be genuine but who knows. Most of 


them were ‘school of this,” ‘‘school 
of that,” which is what paintings 
become when they lose their artists. 
Lot 53 was a nice Epstein nude, 
but the religious subjects and 
the respectable still-life pieces were 


prepared to overlook it in view of 


the common situation. It was, after 
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A BUNCH OF ROSAS 


In the Estate of Mrs. Rosa Lewis, deceased: Knight, Frank and Rutley, 10/4/53. 


all, their first contact with trade for 
a long time. 

The experience became more 
painful the next afternoon. A 
small group of depressed picture 
dealers and narrow-trousered 

Edwardian buck (a 
little hazy .but un- 
touched by the damp) 
had the bidding prized 
out of them. But the 
auctioneer’s assurance 
failed to convince them 
that the dark canvases 
were anything but well 
after Morland. 

The Verdussen Battle Scene, 
realistically peppered with small- 
shot holes, brought £7; the Snyders 
sold for £15. The Epstein was a 
bargain at £5, and a portrait of 
a woman in a blue dress (possibly 
Rosa herself) and described as 
“unsigned” brought 15/-.. Turning 
it round I found it was signed by 
Joseph Oppenheimer on the back; 
so it wasn’t expensive. 

The hunting prints after Pollard, 
Alken, and others, averaged between 
2/6 and 5/- each. 


one 


A pretty young 
woman in a green coat blushed the 
new pink fashion shade when a 
Boydell print of a military review 
was knocked down to her for 50/-. 
The entire bunch of genuine 
Xosas returned to the dark little 
London shops where Mrs. Lewis 
found them with less interest than 
she would have thought proper. 
The excitement might follow later 
this year, I was told, if the rest of 
the Cavendish furnishings (including 
some “very important” 
come up for public auction. 
WoLr MANnkKowITz 
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“What was the name of that little guest-house at Pebblesea 
you and Phabe and the kids liked so much last year?” 


DUMMY TAKES A HAND 


To obtain practical knowledge of the effects of atomic explosion 
“manned” with shop-window dummies.- 


y ES, dear, I grant you it’s funny, me being sold for 

display 

With a nose missing and a foot pointing the opposite 
way. 

But this is Soho, not Regent Street, and there’s quite 
a difference, dear; 

1 was Government Surplus Stores before IT got as far as 
here. 

I was in Regent Street once, with gilt hair and a nose, 

And covered with sheets, dear, proper, whenever they 
changed our clothes. 

But the men came and took us off, soldiers and scientist 
blokes, 

Loading us into lorries with a lot of laughing and 
jokes. 

Men! I know all about men. I’ve seen enough through 
the glass, 

Strolling ever so casual, and having a look as they 
pass. 

And down at this place—you can imagine the way the 
business was done: 

Putting us in cars and cellars—my, did those fellers 
have fun! 


. both the houses and the vehicles were 
News Item 


A lot of grown-up men, dear, with the interests of 
science at heart, 
Dressing up life-size dummies with a view to blowing 
them apart. 
Well, off they went and left us. 
came— 
about fire 


And after a while it 

Valk from heaven!—this was more 
lightning than flame, 

Or like the golden rain in the story. Funny, of course, 
in a way, 

Me being impregnated with a packet of gamma ray. 

And a chap came later with a camera and a curious 
smile on his face 

And photographed us lying in heaps with our clothes 
all over the place. 

Funny, of course, in a way, as [ said. But I shouldn't 
much care 

To have that one for a friend, not in your place, dear. 
Well, there— 

Here Lam, war-damaged goods, and of course made to 
act dumb. 

But /’ve been decontaminated, which is more than I'd 
say for some. P. M. Huppsarp 
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‘Tuesday, April 14. 


think 


Those who 
tab” Butler, 


that Mr. 


the Exchequer, 
House of Commons: 


Budget Day has a good deal 


of the 
showman about him 


genial 
would surely 
have been impressed by his perfor- 
mance this afternoon. True, every- 
thing was in his favour, for Budget 
Day is a ready-made occasion for 
any Chancellor, if ever there was 
and the House of Commons 
was crowded to the 
and into them. 


one, 


very gangways 


Mr. Butler’s impish sense of 


humour, which causes him to break 
off in the middle of a sentence and 
chuckle like any schoolboy (a most 


engaging mannerism) led him to 


a 
‘« 
4 


chi 
/' 


the Chancellor of 


(IMPRESSIONS cy 
PARLIAMENT ae 


play a little 
Opposition, 


unkindly with the 
He would assume grim 
tones and begin a sentence with the 
intonation of a teller of doomful 
tidings, and then switch suddenly 
and chuckingly to something much 
more cheerful, often in the same 
sentence. 

“ Food subsidies,” he would say, 
and then pause to note the expect- 
ant rustle on the benches opposite. 
And so, in a roundabout way, to a 
statement that nothing is to be 
done about food subsidies. 

Or “The Welfare | 


would say, 


Services,” he 
only to announce, after 
a suitable amount 
thing a cat does to a captured and 
rather bemused mouse, that nothing 
was to be done about them, either. 


The subsidy is to come off sugar, 


he said grimly, and a real thrill of 


expectancy ran through the benches 
opposite—for did not this surely 
mean something was to cost more ? 
But no—‘‘T have no reason to think 
this will lead to a rise in price, 
purred the relentless Mr. Butler. 
And sugar was to be de-rationed. 
By the time it was announced 
that sixpence come off the 
standard rate of Income Tax the 
Opposition was clearly numb. Even 
the dropping, on January 1, 1954, 
of the Excess Profits Levy brought 
no protest from the other side. He 
had, admittedly, made a_ hostile 
demonstration a trifle difficult by 
saying that even the Trades Union 
Congress representatives did not 
think the Levy very much good, 
but this did not seem a complete 
explanation of the stony, 
silence. 


is to 


resigned 
And the cutting by 25 per 
cent of all ranges of Purchase Tax 


of the sort of 
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passed almost unnoticed, so dizzy 
was the House by then. 

All through, the contents of the 
Budget enough, 
but the smooth art of their presenta- 
tion was far, far 


were fascinating 
more attractive. 
A good touch about cricket (now free 
from Entertainment Tax) being a 
binder of the Commonwealth. 

It took some time for the House 
as a whole to realize that the Chan- 
cellor was actually proposing tax 
reductions—a luxury but rarely 
offered in our post-war public life. 
There was a delighted cheer, in fact, 
when Mr. BuTLER announced (at 
4.40 p.m. precisely) that he would 
taxes at all. That 
seemed the limit of optimism, and 
when he went on to announce cuts, 
with the tanner-off-PAYE as the 
climax—well, enthusiasm knew no 


propose no new 


bounds. 

And the optimism of the whole 
production clearly impressed the 
House—a considerable part of 
which did not seem anxious to be 
either impressed or optimistic. But, 
Mr. BuTLer kept repeating, we 
should all have to work harder and 
produce more, and produce better 
and produce cheaper, before we were 
And if the 
international barometer turned from 
the present “Fair” to “Stormy,” 
we ought not to be caught without 
our umbrellas (purchase tax thought- 
fully reduced from 66% to 25 per 
cent) because the rearmament pro- 
gramme, costly as it would 
have to go on until things were more 
certain and secure. 

And that was The Budget, 1953. 
There could have been few present 
who did not feel (secretly or openly) 


out of economic danger. 


was, 
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that Mr. ButTier had earned the 
storm of cheers that broke as he sat 
down. 


Wednesday, April 15 
Members of the Opposition had 
spent the morning in a committee- 
Pay vee room engaged in 

Lefence Detated 

Eouse of Commons: ane ; 
Snag-hunting Season ‘lifficult, pastime 
— of snag-hunting. 
The quarry was the Budget, and the 
Master of Hounds (in these touchy 
times, let it be quite clear that this 
is a figure of speech, and that no 
canine qualities are ascribed to 
honourable Members) was Mr. 
GAITSKELL. He was reported to 
have cheered his followers consider- 
ably by finding a few facts which 
would do to support the charge 
(last year’s model, part-worn, as a 
matter of fact) that the Budget 





the interesting, if 


“made the poor poorer and the rich 
richer.” 

The debate reminded one irre- 
sistibly of the story of the convinced 
Leftist who objected to the sunny 
day because the sun was shining on 
the capitalists, too. The chief 
criticism, even from so astute an 
economist and politician as Mr. 
GAITSKELL himself, seemed to be 
that the better-off (including bachel- 
ors with £100,000 a year) benefited 
from the tax cuts and that, there- 
fore—even if others did benefit—it 
was wrong, and bad and misguided. 

Budgets—like other adversities 
—seem to make strange bed-fellows 
and Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN moved up 
to sit beside Mr. GAITSKELL, whose 
own 1951 Budget had provided Mr. 
BrvAN with a single ticket to the 
political wilderness. 

Mr. GAITSKELL’S case, roughly, 
was that the whole Budget was a 
sham, with all sorts of dazzling and 
glittering things thinly painted on 
the part that showed, and all sorts 
of sordid things behind the canvas. 
(Mr. Boyp-CarrenTER permitted 
himself to wonder, in passing, how 
the Daily Herald reconciled its 
charge that Mr. Butter had made 
a “bid for popularity ’—leading to 
an early Election—with its other 
claim that most ordinary people 
were worse off by reason of his plans.) 

And so it went on, with the 
Government side (even Mr. Raupu 
ASSHETON) pouring blessings on the 
blushing Chancellor, and the other 
side pouring other things. All very 
normal, in fact. The debate, as the 
B.B.C. says, continues. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, at Question- 
time, expressed the view that future 
Sovereigns would be known by the 
highest numeral—English or Scot- 
tish—applicable to them, so that 
a future James would be VIII. 
For once, the Scottish Members 


seemed to be reduced to silence, even 
on the numeral borne by her 
present Majesty, although Mrs, 
Mann did mention the appalling 
moral dilemma of Scots who found 
themselves in possession of bawbees 
bearing the disliked cipher. Mr. 
CHURCHILL shrugged as if to say that 
problem would settle itself. 

Their Lordships talked about 
national defence and Lord ALEx- 
ANDER OF TuNIS had a very satis- 
factory report to make on the last 
year’s progress, The R.A.F., being 
already responsible for the fighter 
‘planes which will deal with any air 
intruders, are to take charge of the 
guided missiles which will also play 
their part in dealing with an enemy. 
Which seems a sensible arrangement 
since, as the Minister put it, they 
will share the same air-space, 


Thursday, April 16 

The whole of to-day’s rather 
wearisome and repetitive debate on 
the Budget was 
made worth while 
by Mr. Reaate 
MAUDLING’s good-humoured picture 
of Mr. GAITSKELL threading his way, 
Tarzan-like, through the Labour 
Party jungle “by swinging from 
olive-branch to olive-branch.” The 
debate still continues. 

Mr. Speaker got the heartiest 
cheer of the day by asking leave to 
attend at St. Andrew’s University 
tomorrow to receive the honour of 


LL.D. 


House of Commons: 
Budget 


Friday, April 17 

Members spent the day dis- 
cussing human problems like rates 
of compensation 
for the partially 
disabled. The 
House is always at its best when 
Party divisions can be forgotten and 
the debates were impressive. 


House of Commons: 
Human Affairs 


BOOKING OFFICE 
Words and Mujik 


Autobiography of Maxim Gorky. 

Translated by Isidor Schneider. Elek, 25/- 

LEXEI Maximovich Peshkov 

(1868-1936), who wrote under 

the name of “ Maxim Gorky” 

is usually included in lists of Russian 
writers of the first rank. 
His have 
found ardent 
admirers, but his chief 
claim to fame rests on the 


short stories 


some 


books presented here as an 
autobiography in three 
parts: My Childhood 
(1913), /n the World (1918), 
and My Universities (1924) 
These consecutive periods 
of his now 
brought together in Eng- 
lish for the first time in a 
new translation. 

I say “in English,” but, for 
better or worse, the translation is in 
nothing of the sort. Mr. Schneider's 
rendering words _ like 
“chipper” and ‘cheap-skate,” and 
mujiks remark “Cut it out, you 
dope,” or “Huh, that won't go with 
me, my boy. No sir!” The result 
in this country is searcely less 
incongruous than if the book were 
translated into public-school slang, 
but no doubt the author’s meaning 
is adequately, though anachronistic- 
ally, conveyed across the Atlantic. 

The question is: 


career are 


includes 


where does 
Gorky’s work stand after more than 
a quarter of a century? Should his 
name rank beside that of Turgenev 


and Tolstoy? If not, how good a 


writer is he? It is not easy, perhaps, 
to put ourselves in the position of 


first came in contact 
with Gorky’s works. He represents 


those who 


so strongly the swelling tide of 


interest belonging to his period in 
those who rose from the depths, 
especially from the Russian depths; 
years of the early 1900s 
when people had begun to take an 


those 


interest both in the ‘‘submerged 
tenth” and in the Slav soul. Now 
that we are all so heartily sick of the 
Aussians, it is hard to feel the same 
enthusiasm for the mujiks, students, 
police inspectors, revolutionaries, 
narodniki, and skoptsi, 
these pages, who seemed 
figures of such high romance. It is 
easy to feel that Gorky has been 
overpraised, 

A writer who comes to 
mind as somewhat similar 
to Gorky in terms of 
“‘western values” (as The 
Times would say) is 
William Henry Davies 
(1871-1940), author of 
Autolnography of a Super- 
Tramp. He was less of a 
politician than Gorky, so 
that if there had been 
a revolution in England, 
St. Albans would probably 
not have been renamed 

“Davies” as Nijni Novgorod was 
dubbed *‘Gorky,” but he began from 
the same humble beginnings and 
bummed around = (to Mr. 
Schneider's idiom), ending with a 
Civil List pension. Gorky finished up 
far more comfortably as a Soviet 
prize literary man, but it might be 
argued that he had taken 
greater risks. 

After more than four hundred 
pages, Gorky mentions that “the 
inevitable and insoluble question 
recurred to my mind, What is it all 
about?” The reader of his auto- 
biography is faced with much the 
same problem on a minor scale. 
Some such summary as this might 
be given. On the death of his father, 
Gorky, when he was about seven, 
went with his mother to live with 
her parents. His grandfather, a 
dyer by trade, treated his various 
relatives, including Gorky, abomin- 
ably; though we do not, of course, 
know how Gorky appeared to his 
grandfather. However, an inter- 
minable account of vileness and 
cruelty is contained in this first 


500 


thronging 
once 


use 


also 


section, the one that has stood up 
to time worst. The author himself 
even expresses doubts about ‘“‘re- 
cording such atrocious memories of 
our bestial Russian lives.” 

Later, when he was nine years 
old or thereabouts, as the second 
section tells,Gorky worked in a book 
shop, as a ship’s boy on the Volga, 
and sold ikons and devotional books. 
The people with whom he came 
in contact were all unrelievedly 
unpleasant, but he discovered in 
himself a passion for reading. In 
the third section he manages to find 
his way to the neighbourhood of 
Kazan University, and becomes 
involved in the revolutionary move- 
ment. This section takes him as 
far as comparative fame, and his 
first serious love affair. 

Gorky’s weakness as a writer is 
that his own inordinate egotism 
prevents him from giving depth to 
his descriptions of other people, and 
sometimes leads to unconvincing 
reminiscences about himself. On 
the other hand he does convey with 
great vividness the squalor and 
horror of Russian life, and also that 
innate Russian delight in everything 
going as wrong as possible. We are 
struck by the aggressiveness, and 
curious sanctimoniousness, of his 
own. personality, rather than by the 
originality of what he has to say. 
As with so many autobiographers, 
much of what would be most inter- 
esting is omitted, or presented in a 
manner that in one way or another 
iacks serious credibility. 

Perhapsthe most, if not the only, 
sympathetic character in the whole 
narrative is General Pojnansky, 
head of the secret police in Nijni 
Novgorod, before whom Gorky was 
brought as a_ political suspect. 
During his interrogation, Gorky’s 
eye was caught by some medals in a 
showcase nearby ‘‘commemorating 
and 
The general showed him the medals, 
and they had a long talk about 
singing birds. Ten later, 


great events personalities. 


years 
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when Gorky was again arrested at 
Nijni, an officer told him that General 
Pojnansky was dead, but that he had 
always followed Gorky’s _ literary 
career with great interest, and had 
left him the medals in his will. On his 
discharge from prison Gorky donated 
the bequest to the local museum. 
ANTHONY POWELL 


La Comedie Inhumaine 


The Present and 


the Past. Ivy 
Compton-Burnett. 


Gollancz, 12/6 

In some of her recent novels Miss 
Ivy Compton-Burnett has tried to 
extend her range. She has forced 
herself to look over the imprisoning 
hedge at ways of life excluded from 
her earlier work. With The Present 
and the Past she shuts herself back in 
the closed world from which her first 
novels came. It is even more like a 
Compton-Burnett novel than usual. 
To her admirers, this is all to the 
good. Unfortunately, the writer who 
does not slightly disappoint admirers 
by the novelty of each new book is in 
danger of suddenly being felt to be 
always the same. 

In The Present and the Past one 
ureets each character, each episode, 
with delighted recognition. Here is 
the butler, prop and confidant of his 
master and giver of the social law 
below stairs. Here are the etiolate 
brother and sister, living in a small 
house und gloating over the mis- 
fortunes of the Family with which 
they are tenuously linked. Here is 
the kindly, helplessly ageing grand- 
father giving what support he can to 
his grandchildren without committing 
himself in the battle. The plot is 
slightly less melodramatic than_ it 
used to be, with only a fake suicide 
and no murder or will-burning; but 
the effect of remarriage on children is 
dissected all over again. The only 
major change is the reduction of the 
governess, usually a key figure, to a 
bit part. 

Miss Compton - Burnett, in a 
famously helpful remark, said that 
we still did not know the truth about 
the Family. In novel after novel she 
has torn off masks, exposed clichés 
and investigated the varieties of 
tyranny. Readers sometimes distin- 
guish between the amusing surface, 
the continuous wit and verbal high 
spirits of the novels and the 
terrifying depths that they disclose, 
suggesting that the sparkle of 
the concentrated, close logic of the 
dialogue is an escape from the grim 
realities that it analyzes. This is a 
snobbish evasion: although her 
material might more usually be 
expected to serve tragedy, she is 
essentially a comic writer, and comedy 
is unfashionable. 

Miss Compton-Burnett has writ- 
ten several contemporary classics 
and it is difficult to believe that she 


will not always have a following. Her 
more faint-hearted admirers will not 
face the fact that her muse is Thalia 
because contemporary criticism is 
doubtful whether Thalia is a muse at 
all. Laughter is not always just a 
substitute for tears; a tragic sub- 
structure should not be necessary to 
make comedy respectable. It is 
always taken for granted without 
discussion that pessimism is “deeper” 
than optimism, pain more ‘real”’ 
than pleasure and destruction more 
fundamental to the human story than 
construction. The speed of the 
decline in the sickness- and death-rate 
has apparently left our Western 
energies under-occupied so that we 
can luxuriate in despair, a despair 
that harder-pressed times could not 
afford; but we are secretly living on 
the optimism of the past. 

The Present and the Past is very 
funny. The humour is savage and 
unrestrained by any artificial code 
of what can or can not be material 
for humour. It makes no concessions 
to the lazy reader, any more than 
Shakespeare or Congreve does to the 
lazy listener. It strips every covering 
of social ambiguity from a situation 
in which power is used not only 
ruthlessly but with relish. 

Miss Compton-Burnett reacts to 
her horrors with a jet of wit, wit of 
extraordinary fertility and, despite 
the sameness of the diction, versa- 
tility. However does she get her 
effects? The words are plain, often 
monosyllabic, the syntax simple; 
there are few metaphors, except the 
stock metaphors that, incautiously 
used in conversation, are coldly 
examined by other characters. The 
deliberate narrowness and formality 
of vocabulary enables both writer and 
reader to concentrate on meaning, not 
as in poetry, but as in law and logic. 


























The Present and the Past continues 
the monologue in dialogue that began 


with Pastors and Masters, and the 
chuckle still spreads from ear to ear. 
R. G. G. Price 


Honourable Company. M. 
Hollis and Carter, 21)- 

The title of this book has a double 
reference: to the Honourable East 
India Company and to near a dozen 
of the author’s forbears who served 
the Company as soldiers, or the 
Princes as mercenaries, in the last 
years of the eighteenth century and 
the first half of the nineteenth. In 
1853, Company’s rule gave place to 
the Crown and there were no more 
chances of shaking the Pagoda tree. 
Not that the Bellasis of Bombay 
were of the staff that made successful 
Nabobs. 

It cannot be said that this is a 
well-organized book. The canvas is 
too crowded. But the detail is 
fascinating, vividly seen and well put 
in. It is less a chronicle of family 
achievement than a welcome apologia 
for the British Raj. “The gulf 
between Tipu Sahib and Pandit 
Nehru is bridged by British justice 


Bellasis. 


and humanity,” says Mr. Arthur 
Bryant, giving his blessing in a 
preface. J.P. T. 


The Passing of a Hero. Jocelyn Brooke. 
The Bodley Head, 8/6. 

That accomplished writer, Mr. 
Jocelyn Brooke, has produced in The 
Passing of a Hero a short novel, or 
what almost amounts to a very long 
short story, so closely knit is the 
material. Pryce-Foulger Major is a 
good-looking, athletic, but humour- 
less and rather dishonest boy at school 
with the narrator. He wins a school 


literary competition by copying out a 
story from Punch, 


Later he takes an 























interest in literature and politics, but 
somehow everything misfires. 

He is marked out for success, but 
success never He scarcely 
gets credit even for a gallant death in 
the war. All this gives Mr. Brooke 
opportunity to dip into various aspects 
of school, university, and London 
life, which he does in his usual 
sardonic style. The book is extremely 
funny, and at times the reader 
laughs aloud. The author brings off 
the difficult feat of making the “IL” 
of thestory aconvincing figure, and the 
life described is a real contemporary 


comes, 


life. ee Fe 


Coleridge. 
Davia, 8/6 

The writer of The Ancient Mariner, 
not being without a strain of modesty, 
might have been a little dismayed if 
he could have known how much 
literary pother he would still be 
stirring up even to-day. Here is a 
discussion to decide whether Coleridge, 
philosopher, really succeeded in his 
major poems in tying up the Universe 
in a neat bundle of tightly interlocked 
symbols or whether now and then a 
good south wind of poetry took hold 
to burst him into white foaming seas 
of sparkling beauty and let the 
allegories go hang. 

Mr. House, trying this subtle 
scholastic issue, has some new 
evidence from the poet’s notebooks 
to consider, and his delicate sensitive 
writing is always a delight for its own 
sake, Happily for our sanity he 
decides that we may read at any 
rate a good deal of T'he Mariner and 
Kubla Khan without worrying unduly 
about cast-iron interpretations. 

C. C. P. 


House. Hart- 


Humphry 


The Making of a Trout Stream. 


Taverner. Seeley Service, 15/- 


Eric 


This series of anonymous letters, 
introduced by Mr. Eric Taverner (who 
must be suspected of having had more 
to do with them than that), describes 
delightfully how a mediocre water 
was turned into one which pleased the 
eye and produced a healthy stock in 


good angling conditions. Although 
obliged to spend carefully, the writer 
possessed enviable advantages: he 
had leisure and the tenancy of both 
banks, he knew about the food and 
habits of trout, and he discovered an 
eager ally in an old sailor who could 
turn his hand to anything. 

Dams deepened the current and 
cleaned the stream, creating a series 
of pools, A carrier was furnished as a 
nursery, the weed was reorganized, 
and snails and shrimps were en- 
couraged. Fishermen will find this 
putting of a small kingdom to rights 
a fascinating process, because it was 
done with affection as well as with 
evident skill. And they will like Mr. 
Ian Service's charming woodcuts. 

F. 0. D. K. 


AT THE PLAY 


The Wandering Jew 
(KKinG’s, HAMMERSMITH) 
The Teddy Bear (St. MArytn’s) 


FINHERE is a good deal of surging 
nonsense in The Wandering Jew. 
Nothing could explain its success 

in 1920 except that Matheson Lang 

must have galvanized it by sheer 
force of personal electricity. The 
situation of the man doomed for his 
contempt of Christ to survive in 
century after century should make 

a fine play, but Mr. E. Tempe 

THURSTON treated it without humour 

or depth and with the lush verbal 

trappings of conventional romantic 
drama; and the going is pretty hard. 

After four episodes which are like 
separate one-act plays, the Jew’s 
final release at the stake holds no 
more logic than that by that time we 
have sat out our apportioned hours. 

He has knocked the cream of the 

Crusaders for six in the joust, all but 

succeeded in the preposterous seduc- 

tion of a girl who cannot stop talking, 
lost a wife to the Church and cropped 
up again in practice at the right end 
of the Harley Street of Seville, but no 
reason is given why he should not 


have gone on to be a marshal of 


France or a tic-tae man at Epsom. 
It isthe kind of play in which the fruity 
picturesque wins all the priorities. 
Mr. Donatp Wo rrr fails to 
galvanize it, and gives the bumbling 
prose the rhythms of blank verse, 
making it doubly portentous. He is 
often a striking figure, however, and 
his quiet authority commands the 
court in the scene—much the best 
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where he lays the Gestapo bosses of 
the Inquisition a dialectical stymie. 
His production is a_ considerable 
improvement on that of the @dipus. 
Miss ELLEN POLLOCK expires tre- 
mendously, Miss RosaLtinp IDEN 
retires to a nunnery as if she meant it, 
Mr. JAMES DALE turns an old Jew to 
good advantage. And the decorations 
are careful. Mr. Tom LinGwoop’s 
sets roam the Mediterranean purpose- 
fully, and the dresses match them, 
except for an unfortunate black coal- 
scuttle in which Mr. Wo.rit does his 
wooing, suggesting that the Unknown 
Knight might be Sir Nutty Slack. 


I don’t think sentiment has much 
place in a murder play. If things 
move as fast as they should there is 
little time for it. In The Teddy Bear, 
by Mr. JAMES WARREN, things move 
very slowly and the spaces are stuffed 
out by the morbid affection of a self- 
pitying actor for the two children of 
a lady he has pushed over a cliff for 
her diamonds. The discovery of an 
eviscerated teddy bear in which the 
swag had been hidden leads at length 
to his downfall, and none too soon. 
Over his misunderstanding of the 
teddy bear I wish to take the 
strongest with Mr. WARREN. 
If I was certain of anything at the 
age of three it was the identity of 
mine against that of all the others in 
the world. Anyone with experience of 
these patient creatures must know 
that to its owner the rake of the 
ears, the degree of the squint and 
the curve of the abdominal camber 
possess cosmic significance; yet at a 
vital moment Mr. WARREN makes a 


issue 


[The Wandering Jew 


Matathias the Jew—Mr. Donatp Wo rit 
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passionate owner accept a substitute 
bear without instant demur. His play 
is full of loose ends, for example, the 
anomalous position of Miss UrsuLa 
JEANS, whom I took to be the 
murderer’s wife until I found she was 
an itinerant schoolmistress whose 
hobby was cleaning out his kitchen. 
All Mr. RoGEr Livesey has to do is 
rumble avuncularly about the stage, 
and Miss OLGa LinpDo is thrown away 
on an alcohclic barmaid mother. The 
only part with an edge to it is of an 
intelligent little girl, played very well 
by Miss MARGARET McCourt. 


Recommended 
Murder in the Cathedral (Old Vie), 
a notable revival. Hscapade (Stranqd), 
has excellent comic moments, and 
The White Carnation (Globe) is a 
tailor-made piece of ectoplasm for 
Ralph Richardson. Eric Krown 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Final Test 

The Naked Spur 
NE fallacy at the root of The 
Final Test (Director: ANTHONY 

ASQUITH) is the assumption 
shared, I admit, by a great part of the 
average audience—-that a simple- 
hearted enthusiasm for cricket is so 
out of key with the production and 
appreciation of highbrow literature 
as to be startlingly comic when found 
in association with them. The fact 


is, of course, that for more than 
a century cricket has been self- 
consciously literary, so that this 


nominal incongruity simply takes its 
place among all the other “typically 
English” conventions that this film 
uses for laughs in the confident know- 
ledge that even the dullest audience 
will know they are funny because it 
has so often been expected to laugh 
at them before. 

Perhaps this makes the picture 
sound like an irritating bundle of 
clichés; on the contrary, though 
uneven and a bit diffuse, it is remark- 
ably entertaining. Expanded by 
TERENCE RatriGaAN from his tele- 
vision play, it is about an ageing 
professional cricketer (J ack WARNER) 
and his young son who is not at all 
interested in the game. The passion- 
ate concern of the son (Ray Jackson) 
is with poetry, and the story’s central 
conflict comes about because his 
opportunity to meet the man he 
believes to be the greatest English 
poet happens to coincide with his 
father’s last Test match. All turns 
out well because, of course, even a 
highbrow poet is sound at heart— 
when it comes to the point he reveals 
that cricket is the most important 
thing in life for him, too. Mr. WARNER 
gives a good solid performance and 
Mr. JACKSON makes both his boredom 
and his enthusiasm credible, but the 








brightest thing in the piece is RopertT 
Morey, who has the time of his life 
confirming the audience in its belief 
that while all poets are pretty absurd, 
modern Third Programme poets are 
quite outlandish in the lengths they 
go to in refusing to behave like normal 
cricket-lovers. 


Again the recurring problem of 
the Western, or rather the problem of 
the good Western: to explain how it 
almost 
it must be constructed 
The Naked 


possibly can be gcod when 
by definition 
of the same old materials. 




















































Indians, and the film does them all 
well, with much satisfying use of 
natural open-air sound. In short 
another good Western. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

There’s the new Disney Peter Pan 
of course; but among the London 
shows I would still pick Les Belles de 
Nuit (8/4/53) for sheer enjoyment. 
Le Plaisir (18/2/53) continues, and the 
visually remarkable Moulin Rouge 
(25/3/53), and the odd, striking opera 
The Medium, and that impressive 












Sam Palmer, G.O.M., (l.b.w. bowled 
Lindwall, 0)—Jacxk Wanner 


Spur (Director: ANTHONY MANN) 
turns out to be as good in its own 
way as the same director's Where the 
River Bends and Winchester ’73: the 
fact is undeniable that the same 
circumstances, characters and scenery 
can be used to produce an almost 
unlimited number of good stories 
according to the imagination with 
which they are chosen and rearranged 
and the skill with which they are 
presented. (I use ‘‘ presented”’ in the 
widest sense, to cover writing, acting, 
direction, visual appeal and every- 
thing else.) 

This one opens with a pursuit, 
but soon becomes a variation on the 
theme of the small group travelling 
across country. The hero (JAMES 
STEWART) has captured an outlaw 
(Roperr Ryan) and is taking him 
back for the reward; also in the group 
are a discharged cavalryman of bad 
reputation (RALPH MEEKER), MIL- 
LARD MITCHELL in a Walter Brennan 
part, and a girl (JANET LEIGH) dis- 
covered with the outlaw but ready to 
qualify as the heroine by transferring 
her affections on the journey. The 
key to the story is summed up by the 
outlaw at the start: he wants delay, 
because “the longer we ride the more 
things can happen.” Plenty of things 
do happen, including a fight with 
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{The Final Test 


Cora—Brenba Bruce 
Alex Whitehead —Ropert Morey 


piece of “science fiction” The War of 
the Worlds (15/4/53). 


Releases include The Yellow 
Balloon (21/1/53) and ~~ Desperate 
Moment (1/4/53)-—neither very 


original in kind, but both quite well 
done and éntertaining. 
RicHARD MALLETT 


AT THE GALLERY 
Kings and Queens 
es (BuRLINGTON House) 


ai INGS and Queens,” the exhi- 

bition of royal portraits now at 

the Diploma Gallery in Bur- 
lington House, ranging from the 
Anglo-Saxon coinage to the painting 
of Queen Elizabeth IL by Sir Oswald 
Birley, reminds us what a_ useful 
historical witness the artist can be. 
Holbein and Van Dyck, for example, 
should rank among the great  his- 
torians as well as the great painters. 
In spite of all that is written and 
known of Henry VIII, would he live 
for us so vividly if we lacked those 
portraits by Holbein, which make you 
feel you are (quaking perhaps a little) 
in the actual presence of the King, 
as he stands, on a richly patterned 
carpet in Whitehall Palace, sturdy, 
gorgeously attired, with his inimitable 
air of bluff command ? 

















If we seem to know Charles I as 
well as we do Henry VIII, again we 


rely considerably on the evidence of 


his court painter. Think of Charles’s 
reign and one gets at once a mental 
image of the sad, distinguished 
features portrayed by Van Dyck, 
who gives us a better picture of the 
King than many literary partisans. 
Nor is the witness of lesser artists 
to be despised. That is a moving 
picture of Charles by Edward Bower, 
painted in his studio “att Temple 
Barr’ from drawings made in West- 
minster Hall at the time of the King’s 
trial, the moustache and beard some- 
what fuller and less neatly trimmed 
than in the earlier portraits, the dress 


OOeb4 AS, 


of severest simplicity. And if you 
would know the feelings of his Queen 
you must meet the mournful gaze of 
the widowed Henrietta Maria, so 
poignantly depicted by a painter in 
France. 

If there were portraits as good of 
earlier kings and queens they might 
go some way to resolving learned 
disputes that still continue. What 
was Richard III really like? We 
could have accepted with confidence 
the psychological portrait of a Van 
Dyck. We are not so sure about the 
portrait by an unknown limner of the 
late Middle Ages (belonging to the 
Society of Antiquaries), Richard 


appears more sinister than some 
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recent historians have tried to make 
out: but is this due to a crudity in the 
artist’s technique rather than shrewd 
observation ? 
The artist 
historian for 


sometimes failed as 
one of two reasons; 
either he was less than a master or 
else he deliberately represented a 
royal type instead of an individual. 
It is a pity that Holbein died before 
Elizabeth I was crowned, for her 
powerful personality seemed to elude 
the minor and conventional painters 
of her reign and it is still possible to 
agree with her minister, Burleigh, 
that ‘“‘none hath sufficiently expressed 
the natural representation of Her 
Majesty’s person, favour or grace,” 
maybe not even Nicholas Hilliard, by 
whom, said Donne, ‘‘a hand or eye”’ 
was ‘“‘worthy an history, By a worse 
painter made.” 

The question becomes more tanta- 
lizing the further one goes back in time, 
The royal type of the 
sculptor was serenely 
the stone effigy for instance, of 
Berengaria of Navarre, wife of 
Richard I, is little revealing of in- 
dividual character. The early de- 
signers of the coinage were skilled in 
their way but they give limited in- 
formation. For a moment one seems 
to discern a real person in the head of 
King Alfred, on a silver penny struck 
by the Canterbury *moneyer”’ Heah- 
stan, but the small ninth-century 
coin no more than hints at a majestic, 
bearded presence. The Bayeux 
Tapestry, coins and seals, agree that 
William the Conqueror had a round 
face, shaven chin and long neck 
but that is all they tell. One looks 
with the more respect at realistic 
royal portraiture of later times, and 
perhaps with a wish that someone 
like Holbein could have given us an 
Alfred or a William I. 

WILLIAM GAUNT 


medieval 
enigmatic — 








NOTICI 
Articles, Sketches, Drawings, et« 
the U.S.A., and the Argentine 
request from authors of literary contributions for 


published in 


or 


Contributions or Communications requiring ar 
"UNC 


permission to reprint. 
conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the 


the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter 


Reg'd at the G.P.O, as a Newspaper. Entered as 2nd-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y.,P.0.,1903. Postage of this 
Elsewhere Overseas 24d. SUBSCRIPTION RATI Inland 30/-, 


1 answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper 
H is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout t 

Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
publishers first given, be lent, resold, hired out « 


Yearly, including Extra Numbers and Postage 
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of in a mutilaced condition or in any unauthorized cover b of 


opyright in all 
ONVENTION, 
s consider any 
following 

*, except at 
Trade 


r otherwise f by way « 
whatsoever. 


ssue: Gt. Britain and Ireland 2d.: Canada Id. 


Overseas 36/6 (U.S.A $5.25); Canada 34/- or $5.00 
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Wat are the facts? 


When the true nature of germs first 
came to be understood, scientists 
were quick to discover the means 
of killing them. 

Excited and alarmed, as well he 
might be, when he first tracked 
down his invisible enemies, Man 
was hardly prepared for the surprise 
that awaited him. Germs were easy 
to destroy! Carbolic acid, cresols, 
any number of compounds, he 
found, would swiftly and surely 
wipe out whole armies of germs. 

But, and it was a tremendous ‘but’, 
he also found that germs were made 
of almost the same substance as his 
own living tissues. His crude new 
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germicides attacked not only the 
germs, but the delicate human tis- 
sues they had invaded. 


And so began a long search, along 
story of trial and error; but a 
story of growing knowledge and 
understanding. Some antiseptic sub- 
stances could not be applied in 
sufficient concentration without 
harming the patient as well as the 
germs. Others interfered with the 
body’s own processes of healing and 
repair. Others combined with body 
cells and fluids before attacking 
the germs. Others again, were 
changed by the body into inert 
chemicals. The whole history of 


‘DETTOL 


The safe way to safety wherever infection threatens 
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antisepsis has been one long quest 
for the germicide deadly to the 
germs, but safe and harmless to the 
patient. 


In the later, successful researches 
into this problem of safe germicides, 
Dettol has taken an important 
place. Today Dettol is established, 
respected, trusted, and in literally 
millions of cases proved as the safe 
way to safety. 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Germs are quite invisible to the 
naked eye. In the cleanest house 
|| there are many things and places in 
which germs may breed and from 
which infection may spread. The 
wise way to safety is to take no 
chances, but wherever and when- 
ever about your house and its 
contents you suspect a possible 
source of infection, to use Dettol 
promptly - as the great hospitals do. 





















From all chemists 


BRITISH 
SEAGULL 
“The best Outboard Motor in the World” 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTO., POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 | 
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HENLEY 


BUILT WITH 
INCENTIVE 


GQ0L8Y's TYRE AMD BUDSER CO. LTD, MILTON COURT, DORKING, SURREY. WORKS: GRAVESEND, KENT 


WORKING 
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UNDER WATER 


The world is submerged in a 
vast sea of water vapour and its 
effect on delicate processes 
and materials is often 
disastrous. To remove harmful 
moisture from vital production 
and storage departments and 
from gas or air services is the 
job of LECTRODRYERS* — 
and booklet No. 80 tells how 
they do it. 


* LECTRODRYERS dry most gases and 
some organic liquids by adsorption, 
without expendable or corrosive 
chemicals, wearing parts or fuss. 


TYBURN ROAD BIRMINGHAM 24 


of AIESNAD 24 £,/%—3 S38 SQqy7 


sm /B. 1042.53 


a S 
SEVILLE CATHEDRAL, SPAIN — 


from the Patio de“ Banderas"’ in the Alkoz 


Spain’s rich heritage of fine 
architecture is exemplified by 
the magnificence of Seville 
Cathedral. Equally noteworthy 
are the sherries of Spain 
DRYSACK —an outstanding 
example—is matured, 
bottled and shipped by 
Williams & Humbert to 

the leading markets of 

the world. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD 35 SEETHING LANE LONDON 
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EQUATOR TO ARCTIC CIRCLE 


* 


§.000 gruelling miles in 11:days 


Austin A40 makes epic day-and-night dash 


O* SATURDAY, MARCH 28th, after 11 days 10 hours, an Austin 
A40 completed the most arduous journey in motoring 
history. From the heat of the Equator to the cold of the Arctic, 
it had covered 8,000 miles across some of the worst country 
in the world—through torrid jungles, across pitiless deserts, 
over frozen wastes. A sensational drive. And a sensational car! 


Why was the journey made ? 
The purpose of this journey was to find 
the answers to a number of scientific 
problems connected with developments in 
the suspension and cooling systems on 
future Austins. 

No laboratory experiment could provide 
a test like this—only an actual high-speed 
run from intense heat to intense cold. 
The A40 carried special instruments so 
that the car’s pertormance could be 
watched and logged under the most 


The drivers were: ALAN HESS 





KEN WHARTON 


punishing motoring conditions ever ex- 
perienced. 


Austin leads the way. It was an Austin 
that went round the world in 21 days. It 
was an Austin that covered 10,000 miles 
in 10,000 minutes. Austins are constantly 
being put to the most gruelling tests— 
and coming through with flying colours. 

The aim? To give Austins still finer 
performance; still greater stamina. To 
give motorists still better Austins. 


RON JEAVONS 
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Speed the Stythe/ § 


lf you have not seen the 
ALLEN at work you will 
find it difficult to credit 
the speed and ease with 
which it clears grass 








and scrub over the 


most difficult Numerous attach- 


| <a, ere / ments make the 
say - Country. hi. <i, S , ALLEN available for a wide 


range of tasks. 


Robinson’s | Che world Bnest 
once | LS vert. Motor Stythe 


4” JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD. cowey oxrorD Tel. 7715567 


| Guinea Grain 








There's never 
been a soap like 


A splendid example 

of Barling genius, 

‘that combines comfort 

and cool smoking. ‘The 

special mouthpiece and overall light weight 

»srovide the comfort; the strong, mellow 

Gees bowl keeps your smoke from getting 
too hot. 








Also available in 
Standard and Sandblast Series 


ba 


| <tveen 087 
REFRESHES AFTER | PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 


MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE 
| at attractive reduced rates, 
WORK, SPORT | 


without foreign currency 
Send for new full-colour booklet on 


ry 
AND TRAVEL MALTA 
| The first and finest HOTEL PHOENICIA 
Bath size tablet now available again. 


MALTA TRAVEL BUREAU (Phone: GER. 6477) 


° = 24 Golden Square, Lond Ww 
masculine support z Aes 


Pllencatachellum’s underwear "FRONT A. _— REMOVALS 


GENUINE MADRAS 


In ever increasing demand from BY (Yit AWD SCOTT HO U L I S LTD. 
CURRY POWDER most good Men's shops oe 
Peacock Brand | This original and incomparable masculine : 


- Tel ere. Goce 1167-8 
ine support underwear is made in Great Britain exclusively by: 
FROM ALL GOOD GROCERS AND STORES | 














Also at NEWCASTLE. RLISLE, GLASGOW 
LYLE & SCOTT LTD OF HAWICK SCOTLAND & IDEAL HOUSE ARGYLL STREET LONDON WI STORAGE. 
































a - always stay at the Palace i meee | Goddar d's 


it’s such fun here ! . Sy Sp 
There 's this lovely swimming pool, . **.,) eg ¢ J 7 y 3” 
the open and covered tennis courts, F “Sao ‘LZ le OME} 
the ballroom and if you play golf— ; : fA ee 
a private course. Besides, the resid- . : 
ent professionals are so helpful—my 
tennis has improved amazingly and 
the swimming instructor could 
teach a brick to swim! Yes, John, 
it's the ‘ Palace’ for me every time. 


eine ges PALACE 4 0 I EL as a 


acme £eneaesy i : thes Dloevrmith 
the comfort, service and Seneuee ‘ nm ’ , 
cuisine, so essential to Grorcr Conovest 
the perfect holiday. Send p.6.c.t 
now for fully illustrated Telephone : 227i 
brochure. F 


The Finest Hotel on the English Coast 








NO OTHER POLISH I$ QUITE THE SAME 
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Time was when the curing of bacon was a winter skill; for sum- 
mer use the sides were kept hard salted. All this was changed 
when George Harris, grandson of John, the inventor of the famous 
Wiltshire cure, had the revolutionary idea of using ice to prolong 
the curing season. He built the first ice-cooled curing cellar at 
Calne in 1856. When mechanical refrigeration was introduced later 
in the Century, the House of Harris was quick to install the new 
invention. Of necessity, all HARRIS bacon now goes to the Min- 
istry of Food to help meet the ration, but good Wiltshire sausages 
and succulent pork pies bearing the HARRIS 

name are available so far as they go round. ae 
Alas, they do not go far enough for everyone. 


By Appomimint 
2 . 


Curers te 
whe late King George Vi 


Cc. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD., CALNE, WILTSHIRE 


FAMOUS SINCE 1770 


- Mappin Plate 
for the well-kept table 





THIS HANDSOME CANTEEN IN 
POLISHED OAK FEATURES AN 
ORIGINAL DEVICE BY WHICH 
KNIVES ARE INSERTED oR 
WITHORAWN AT THE TOUCH 


OF A BUTTON. CONTAINING 
A SERVICE OF THE WORLD. 
FAMED MAPPIN PLATE SPOONS 
; AND FORKS, ANO ‘TRUST- 
WORTHY’ CUTLERY. 
i i THE 
T Niji? i a i 


—— ee 
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‘ATHENIAN’ 
RAT-TAIL 


For 6 persons ‘ATHENIAN’ £29. 15.O°*Rrart-rair’ £27 .10.0 
For 8 persons ‘aTHenian’ $38. 0.0 ‘Rat-rairs £34. 5.0 


Enquire at the Showrooms or by post. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS LimiTrec 

2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC.4 156-162 OXFORD ST. W.t 172 REGENT ST... WI 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. MANUFACTORY, QUEENS RO 

PARIS GIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESGURG BOMBAY 





...AND I7’s AMAIN! 


Designed to provide better 
cooking, in less time, with 
less effort, and less gas ! 


Its well-rounded corners — inside 

and outside —and its CREAM 

Vitreous Enamel finish, make ic 
No. so easy to keep clean. 


CENTURY 


COMM 


SOME OF ITS 
FEATURES 


One piece lift-off 
double plate rack. 


Hotplate with four 
fast-boiling burners 
and quick-heating 
griller. 





Safety taps to all 
burners. 


Roomy oven with 
drop door. 


Storage space in the 
plinth base for meat 
tins, etc, 





See it at your 
local Gas 
Showrooms 


Also avail able with 
Hotplate Extensions 
(as illustrated) 





NOTE THE NAME — MADE BY 














What is your 
choice for the 
seat and back? 


pout the frame of this chair 
Ate are no two opinions; 

it is made of }” steel tubing, 
chrome finished or stove- 
enamelled and able to stand up to 
any amount of hard wear, and 
even rough treatment, without 
losing its good looks. In the matter 
of seat and back however, opinions 
differ. The reasons for choice seem 
to be based on the ideas below. 


Webbing. The most 
popular choice for 
canteens and as- 
sembly halls. The 
webbing has a cer- 
tain “cushioning” 
effect yet it is treated 
to prevent sagging. 


Plywood has not the 
same “‘give’’ as web- 
bing, but being 
shaped is very com- 
fortable, and easily 
cleaned. 


Slats are generally 
chosen for factory 
canteens or boys’ 
clubs where condi- 
tions are necessarily 
on the rough side. 


Plastics for seating 
and back is also 
hard wearing and | 
easily cleaned and is | 
comfortable to sit 
on, 


All these chairs are of the “nesting” 


type for ease of stacking when more 
floor space is needed. 


Apply for illustrated catalogue: 
TUBULAR 
Cox = 


FURNITURE 
cox & CO, (WATFORD) LTD,, 
WATFORD, HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 5631 


dot, darling! 


—he exclaimed, and a few 
weeks later they were 
married, 


The fact that she owned a 


good watch contributes to the 


story, but we have to admit 


that she was herself as 


punctual, reliable and attrac- 


tive to look at as the BAUME 
on her charming wrist. 
120 years of experience goes 
into the making of each 


Baume watch. 


Models from £13.0.0 


Sr the good watch 


SO 4 


Baume & Co. Ltd., 


London and La Chaux-de-Fonds 
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The famous hostcss with the Diana 


““THOUGHTFULNESS is the clue to 
successful entertaining,” says Lady 
Crosfield, famous for her wonderful 
pre-Wimbledon tennis parties* in 
aid of a well-known charity. “For 
instance, I dislike to see people 
fumbling for a light — that’s why I 
find my Ronson Diana table lighter 
quite indispensable."" The Ronson 
Diana is a superb work by out- 


standing contemporary craftsmen, 
goes for months on one filling and 
lights first time, every time. They 
make the most beautiful gifts for 
weddings, anniversaries and birth- 
days. A Ronson Diana costs 73/6. 


RONSON 4 2 o~ 
ful GH (fe, 


WORLO'S GREATEST LIGHTER 


*To be held Sunday June 14 in aid of the National Playing Fields Association 





The contro! of Constipation is 
of vital importance in the 
maintenance of good health 
and consequent enjoyment of 
mental and physical agility 
CALSALETTES and Torber 
Lactic Oats taken along with 
normal diet prevent Constipation 
and relative disorders. They also 
have a most beneficial effect upon 


3 the liver and kidneys. 


GALSALETT ES 
Torbet Lactic ats 


of 
ys FREE SAMPLE i Any F ah 

Genero taining, orbet Way 

pooklet 1 at a b 

to Good 

request. 








The — 

TORBET LACTIC OAT Co. Ltd. 
24, Great King St., EDINBURGH 
Telegrams : 


“ TORBET’’ Edinburgh 








¢ MILWARDS Fishing 


Tackle Catalogue 


will be sent to you on request 


ef oF. 


y from Milwards Fishing Tackle Ltd. 
7/8 Bury Street, St. 
(Telephone: 


London, 


S.Wa 


James's, 


W kitehall 9886]7) 


+ @ nome to angle with $ 


m REDDITCH ENGLAND 
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Weed 


destruction... 


One of the most brilliant achievements of the agricultural 
chemist in recent years has been the selective destruction of 
weeds in growing crops. It is a development of great importance 
in the production of food supplies—and one in which Shell has 
been actively concerned. Today, with Shell weed killers, weeds 
like Charlock, Buttercups, Thistles and scores of others, can be 
brought under control in cereals, grassland and many other 
crops. The use of Shell weed killers is practical farming too, on 
even the smallest holding, for the cost of application is far less 
than the value of the crop-increase obtained—to say nothing of 
the improved quality, the easier handling and the cleaner state 
in which the land is left. And included in the Shell range are 
weed killers which are harmless to man, stock and game. 


Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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“For satisfaction cook with 





F ama 


Mood of 


says Philip Harben 





exasperated 





inadequacy 
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See the latest Jackson Electric Cooker at 
your local show-rooms and ask for the 


Whether 





tance was given a brace of 
pheasants recently, Uncertain 
how long they should hang, she 
consulted an old and battered 
copy of Mrs, Beeton bequeathed 
by a great-aunt. 














She read: ‘Anyone possessed of the instincts of gastronomical 
science can at once detect the right moment when a pheasant 
should be taken down.” 


This may not be helpful to the inexperienced, but it has the 
significance of discovered truth. And would a chapter of in- 
struction in the matter — full of “if’s” as it would necessarily 
be—— prove more informative? 


You may recall Stephen Leacock’s summary of Directions 
for Growing Asparagus: ‘Having secured a suitable piece of 
ground, go out three years ago and plough or dig deeply.” 


A mood of exasperated inadequacy falls on anyone trying to 
explain how good food should be, or is, conjured. How is it, 
for example, that Heinz always make such good products? 


The facts are clichés. ‘Only the finest 
produce procurable .. .” 
tested recipes .. 


Tried and 
.”’ “ Scrupulous atten- 
tion to detail...” 

Actually, Heinz went out much 
more than three years ago, secured 
suitable land, and ploughed deeply. 
And Heinz employ cooks who have 
the instincts of gastronomical science. 


HEINZ (67) 


i, J. HEINZ COMPANY LTD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


FREE SILVER RECIPE FOLDER. Simp'e Hire- 
Purchase Terms are available in most 
districts and remember Jackson Cookers 


*® Ask to see the NEW 


Electric Cooker 





ke 
Jackson *‘TWO-NINETY’ | 


are free of Purchase Tax, at your local showrooms. 


THE JACKSON ELECTRIC STOVE CO. LTD., 143, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I 





...no doubt you'd be introduced to his favourite HARDEN’S Blend. 
For Louis Golding, the famous author of “The Loving Brothers’’ and 
many other brilliant novels finds the drinking of really good tea a source 
of inspiration, and one of life’s true pleasures. Even if your grocer does 
not already stock it, he will make no trouble about getting HARDEN’S 
TEA for you. In fact he’ll admire your discernment in asking. 


HARDENS TBA 


Harden's Ceylon Tea - Harden's Green Label Tea 
Harden's China and Empire Blend 
Harden's Darjeeling Tea - Harden's Pure China Tea 


Formerly known as the famous B@eTOR Tea and still blended 
by Harden Bros. & Lindsay Lid., 121 Cannon Street, E.C 4. 
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Women are 
changing their ideas 


_— LAS7T/N-G 
‘smallest room’ | 
Women used to think once a week was often | 


enough to clean and purify the lavatory bowl | CIDAL is the soap with a secret: it con- 
with Harpic. But now many housewives believe | tains Hexachlorophene. This remarkable 
that it should be done every day. After all, the | ingredient purifics your skin so that it is 
lavatory is used every day. | as clean as a surgeon’s hands before he 

Get the daily Harpic habit! Just remember to | starts an operation. It freesthe pores from 
sprinkle a little Harpic into the bowl last thing | bacteria, thus killing unpleasant body 
at night. Then flush next morning! It’s as | odours at source. But it does more. It 
easy as that! 





sets up an anti-bacteria barrier that pre- 
| serves your personal freshness for hours 
Tavis cleans, disinfects, deodorizes. | on end. You'll love the rich, refreshing 


No brush can reach round the hidden | lather of CIDAL and the pleasant bi 
S-bend where disease germs may breed. | . ¢ pleasant but 


But Harpic can —it deep-cleans | , unobtrusive scent that gives no hint of <BIRRY 
| such amazing germicidal powers. Boots, ao, 
| Timothy Whites and many other good 


chemists sell c1DAL. Ask for it today. CIDAL PURIFIES THE SKIN 1/- 


CIDAL CREAM SHAMPOO 


HARING = SPOCAALY cioem: Keskier sont © tongitdel be dhe secopean at Uae eee 

c [? a i LU 

MADE FOR THE LAVATORY [' conjunction with its superfatted cream, helps to keep the hair soft, gleaming 
Perfumed or non-perfumed | and attractive. CIDAL Shampoo has a rich cleansing lather and is very 


economical in use. Price 1/6. 
A little Harpic every night keeps your lavatory clean and bright 





ee eee 
Reckitt and Colman, Ltd.. Hull ' Made by |. BIBBY & SONS LTD., King Edward Street, h Liverpect 3, the moxers bulk Araby Toilet 


Thousands pe new 


Wisdom toothbrush ENTOKIL 


AUTOCAR, BEATS BOTH NYLON ness and enap-back of the finest TIMBER FLUID 
can assist you | AND BRISTLE _ Five Big Advantages KILLS 


1 Flextron tufts are more lively than 
with a complete ELECTRICAL 


Soap 











HE new Wisdom Filextron has! ordinary nylon— they probe into every 


been on the market only a month| hidden crevice. 
AND CARBURETTOR SERVICE = or two. Yet already it has hundreds Flextron is finer than ordinary nylon, 
for all makes of British and | of thousands of enthusiastic users.| fiving it the gentleness of bristle. 


. Wonderful for polishing! | 
American Cors ond Trucks. And no wonder. Flextron won't wilt. Bend it as much as | 
GENUINE SPARES IN STOCK | Wisdom Flextron is a new, im-|” you like, it springs right back. 

; | proved kind of nylon. It has all the Flextron tufts can’t snap off with wear, | 
advantages of ordinary nylon And like the tufts in all Wisdom tooth- | 

| (lasts longer, doesn’t break or go brushes they are permanently | 
| soggy), plus the essential liveli-| anchored. 


| 

: Flextron maintains “new brush”’ effici- | 

% =Atsert EMBAXKMENT, LONDON, 8.6.11 ency day in, day out. Your Wisdom | 
4 RELIANCE 386! (5 lines) Flextron brush will last much longer , 
than a bristle brush, at least as long | 
as a nylon brush. 


FIRE! auc: | > Se Be || Wisin 


WHERE’S YOUR agen, Pi WITH 


i In thi 
NU SWIFT 2) = gi =|\"lextron smart 
ma . H sociated V-pack All prices from 3/3 per 8 oz. bottle up ¢ 


* ‘ x 27/6 per gall. Complete Outfic (Injector an 
— — oo | ” Lively as 2/3d 16 oz. of fluid) 10/6 Obtainable from stock 


bo ‘ ists everywhere, For expert advice cal! or 
Fire Extinguishers bristle — Medium, write The Woodworm & Dry Rot Centre 


| : , 23 Bedf S , London, W.C.) 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO? Charges}; MISS JEAN ADAMSON was one of the first || long-lasting Hard or Extra (6), 23 ange saan. 
NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND + YORKS to use the new Wisdom Flextron toothbrush\| as nylon (ae Hard Textures & 
two months ago. Now she says: “The Wisdom 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy Flextron is wonderful for polishing, easy on my < 
gums, and much better at really cleaning my | Made by Addis “ta Ltd., of Hertford, who 
teeth than any other brush I have ever used.” made the world’s first toothbrush in 1780 | RENTOKIL LTD., Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey 























| Also use Rentokil Furniture Cream, the o 
Insecticidal Polish, 1/3 and 2/3 per ceatie. 
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to remember 


There is no more wholesome and 
pleasing drink than good Scotch 
Whisky and there is no finer 
Scotch than “Black & White’’. 
Blended in the special 
“Black & White” way it is 
Scotch at its best. Remember 

to ask for “Black & White” 

next time you call for 

Scotch. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Secret ts in the Blending 


By Appointment 
to the late King George VI. 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 








Likeall the matching pieces inaConstructors 
office suite, this table t 

solid four-square stance. 

smoothly, and locks with 

click. It's a workmar 

those who like the fe 

equipment. It is part of asuite, but i 
separately Please write for catalogue 


CONSTRUCTORS 


Regd. Trade Mark 
STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 
issued by Constructors Group, Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24. ® Erdington 1616 


London Office : 98 Park Lane, W.! Tel.: MAYfair 3074 
Also at Manchester, Leeds and Bournemouth 


POPULARITY IS A 
“famity” AFFAIR 


Neg “For health, pleasure and 

the preservation of youth, 

a Bicycle is the finest in- 
vestment in the world.” 

FRANK URRY 


Well-known authority on Cy ling). 


“a 
7 bi igs. 
JOHN and his 


girl friend on their 
Phillips ‘‘Jaguer’’ Models 


Your Dealer will be delighted to show 
you the superb Coronation range of Phillips 
spews finds his Bieveles—Clubman, Sports, Tourist, Roadster, 
ightweight ? 
Modelideal. Juvenile or Tricycle — all available on 
attractive E.P. Terms by C.C.F., if desired. 
MOTHER shops 
on her Phillips 


Roadster 
> 


Ccmmates 
QUALITY RANGE OF BICYCLES 


Send for illustrated literature and FREE copy of 48 
page Booklet “Wheeling Adventure” by Frank Urry, to 


SALLY'S juvenile 
is her favourite 
present 


SMETHWICK 
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Worthy of your Company’s standing 


Your customers are only human; they are bound to judge 
your Company’s success by the standing of your Represen- 
tatives — and the cars they use. That is what makes the 
Wolseley Six-Eighty the perfect car for business execu- 
tives. Its conservatively modern lines are 

impressive without ostentation. Its per- 

formance is first-class. Its roominess, 

fuel economy and amenities (car heater, 

controlled ventilation, twin interior 
lights, extra large locker capacity, etc.) 
are a surprise even to the hyper-critical. 
Wolseley adds dignity and prestige to 
the greatest companies. A "phone call 
to your nearest Wolseley Showroom 
will quickly ensure convincing evidence. 


Buy wisely—buy VIOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS iF Dp. , ‘ 


National Benzole Company Ltd., Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1 
(The distributing organisation owned and entirely controlled by the producers of British Benzoile) 


OWLEY 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W. 


| 


WORKERS IN THE 


Number I in a series 


TEAM 


MANY PEOPLE up and down the 
country will recognise this face with 
its twinkling eyes, and the battered 
old hat. Some have known Mark 
Ferris ever since he joined the com- 
pany, thirty-seven years ago. 

His tremendous energy, and way 
of inspiring enthusiasm in others, 
were noticed. He was soon a ganger, 
and then a walking ganger with a 
number of gangs—sometimes as many 
as 1,000 men—under him. 

The toughest jobs are the ones he 
likes best. His creed is that open air 
and hard work never hurt anyone. 
His back is as broad and straight as 
ever, and his laugh as merry. Because 
he has always spoken his mind— 
both to his men and tothe “governor” 
—he has earned respect. He was one 





at 


LAING | 











. OXFORD. 
.1. London Showrooms: 12, Berkeley Street, Wo 


Tbe WOLSELEY 
Six - Eighty 


of the first employees to become a 
shareholder in the Company. 

He is a happy man, and a proud 
one. From Cumberland to Cornwall 
there are jobs that were done better 
and faster because he had a hand in 
them. And the team that has men 
like Mark in it has something to b 
proud of too. 


| John Laing and Son Limited 

Building and Civil Engineering Contractor 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
Established in 1848 
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by VISCOUNT to Zurich, Geneva, Rome, Athens, Istanbul, or Cyprus. 


To fly aboard BEA’s pressurized, turbo-prop VISCOUNT 

(BEA ‘Discovery’ Class) is a wonderful experience. The perfect ease of its flight, 
the stillness, the smoothness, the feeling at the end of the longest journey 

of quiet and restfulness—all this is altogether new. 


The Viscount flies more smoothly and quietly because it is powered by four 
Rolls-Royce Dart jet propeller turbines. These draw in a great force of air, 
compress it, mix it with fuel, and burn it. The high energy gas jets thus 
released drive the turbines which, in turn, drive the propellers. 





~ BRITISH “EUROPEAN A/RWAYS 


“zererree ee, 


SGCOUNT 


A ‘DISCOVERY’ ( ASS 


TURBO-PROP airliner 























